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The Arms and Ammunition Business 


By C. L. REIERSON 


Vice-president Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 
(An address at Convention of the National Hardware Association) 


tion to address you on the subject of “The Arms 
and Ammunition Business,” I was influenced 
particularly by my interest in the hardware jobbing 
business in which I 

fe spent many years. I 
shall make some refer- 
ences to the past because 
it is necessary that the 
past be considered due 
to its bearing upon the 
present and the probable 
future. My remarks will 
reflect my personal views 
only and those of my 
company, without _re- 
gard to any other manu- 
facturer of kindred lines. 

Nineteen hundred and 
eighteen has been a most 
difficult year through- 
out, a large military pro- 
duction being an urgent 
national necessity and 
everything else being 
subordinated to that end. With the army’s source 
of supply thousands of miles from the battle 
lines and separated by an ocean infested by 
enemy submarines, it was of vital importance that 
a big reserve supply of arms and ammunition be 
created behind our boys in France sufficient to meet 
any emergency. We have done our best under diffi- 
culties confronting us to supply you, our regular 
customers, with goods for which you have favored 
us with your orders, but were unable to make ship- 
ments as promptly or completely by any means as 
usual. 

In all fairness to the hardware jobbers in this 
country, I want to say that almost without exception 
you have accepted the situation with philosophy and 
patriotism, and many of you have frankly stated 
your willingness to wait for your goods until the 
pressing needs of the Government had been satis- 
fied. Every member of our own organization was 
working under high pressure and your forbearance 
helped to make our burdens lighter, and I therefore 
take this opportunity to extend to you the thanks of 
my company for your patience and good nature. 

Through manufacturing facilities created during 
two and a half years preceding the entry of the 
United States into the world war and to additional 
facilities since provided, we have fortunately been 
able to supply large numbers of military rifles, 
Pistols, bayonets, machine guns, shells and many 
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other necessities of war, many of which we had 
never previously attempted to manufacture, and our 
production of cartridges has been a source of pride 
to all of us who have been concerned in the greatest 
effort of our lives. According to statements made 
to us by officers who are in a position to know, and 
further by checking the figures of our own actual 
deliveries of cartridges to the Government against 
total figures published by the Government in its 
official organ, The Official Bulletin, it is clearly dem- 
onstrated that we have supplied about 50 per cent 
of all cartridges actually received by the Govern- 
ment since entering the war. 


Billion Cartridges Delivered 


O give you some definite figures on production: 

Within a little less than one year from the date of 
delivery to the Government’s inspectors of the first 
lot of .30 calibre rifle cartridges, technically known 
as the “Model of 1906,” we manufactured and de- 
livered to the inspectors one billion such cartridges, 
a production never equalled by any one manufac- 
turer in this country or in Europe. I wonder if 
you can conceive of what a billion military rifle 
cartridges means. May I illustrate? One billion 
rifle cartridges, model of 1906, if laid end to end 
would make one continuous string 52,000 miles 
long, or nearly two and a half times around the 
earth. Counting actual factory working time only, 
it means that during that time we produced 76 fin- 
ished cartridges per second. These cartridges as 
supplied to the infantry are packed five in a clip 
(the capacity of a rifle magazine), and 12 clips con- 
taining 60 cartridges are packed in a belt, or “ban- 
doleer,” as it is called. At the above rate of pro- 
duction we could furnish rifle ammunition for the 
three battalions of an infantry regiment, 3078 men, 
each man with a full bandoleer of cartridges at the 
rate of one regiment of infantry every 41 minutes. 
A single day’s output of such cartridges requires 
59 tons of copper, 22 tons of zinc, 2 tons of nickel, 
40 tons of lead and 18 tons of powder, a total of 141 
tons entering into each day’s finished production, 
not including scrap and waste. 

In addition to the service rifle cartridge, the Gov- 
ernment has been a large purchaser of many items 
of our regular commercial product, .22 calibre cart- 
ridges have been bought by the hundreds of mil- 
lions; .45 calibre automatic pistol cartridges to the 
full extent of our capacity which has been doubled, 
redoubled, then repeatedly doubled again; various 
types of pistol and rifle cartridges; shotgun shells 
loaded with buckshot and others with trap loads; 
signal shells for night signalling, and shells loaded 
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with extreme powder charges for trench mortars. 
Primers had to be developed and perfected for use 
in hand and rifle grenades, the essentials being a 
primer which would afford every factor of safety to 
our own boys “over there,” combined with a sure- 
ness of fire when delivered into the enemy trenches 
so that they could not be picked up and thrown back 
into our own lines. Large numbers of cartridges 
for the now obsolete Krag-Jorgensen rifle and even 
for the still more ancient 45/70 Springfield rifle of 
the days of our Indian wars have had to be fur- 
nished. 

At our arms plant at Ilion we continued the 
manufacture of Remington sporting arms, as far 
as the Government would permit a requisite supply 
of suitable material to reach us, under great diffi- 
culties, until the Government asked us some weeks 
ago to take on still further military arms work at 
that plant. Just at that time our troops were get- 
ting into heavy fighting and feeling that the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements were paramount to any 
commercial considerations, we cheerfully undertook 
the new task, which necessitated sending notifica- 
tion to our trade that we were compelled tempo- 
rarily to discontinue the manufacture of sporting 
arms and would be unable to fill any orders for 
arms not then in stock. This resulted in the neces- 
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and will profit by it in an increased volume of busj- 
ness in arms and ammunition. 

Now to our commercial business: For a year or 
two past there has been a growing tendency on the 
part of jobbers to take orders during the months of 
December and November, and even as early as Octo- 
ber, for loaded shells and ammunition for shipment 
during the ensuing year, and believing such a policy 
to be unsafe at that time, we sent to our jobbing 
friends on Sept. 1, 1917, a letter advising against 
soliciting or accepting orders for this year’s ship- 
ment until prices for the new year were announced, 
Conditions were so abnormal and the future go 
uncertain, we felt it necessary to advise the trade 
that we could not agree to protect prices on orders 
booked or accepted so far ahead. Practically all our 
jobbing friends acknowledged the letter endorsing 
our action and promising co-operation. All other 
manufacturers, with one exception, followed our 
lead, but the one exception apparently saw an op- 
portunity to secure an unusual volume of business 
and during the months of November and December, 
1917, solicited and accepted business for 1918 ship- 
ment at prices ruling when orders were taken. This 
one manufacturer did get a lot of additional busi- 
ness, but the jobbers did not always get the goods. 
We have again this year advised our distributors 
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sity of cancelling a large volume of sporting arms 
orders. 

The recent termination of hostilities will doubt- 
less act in the near future to release the equipment, 
space and labor thus given up to Government work 
and permit us to re-engage in the manufacture of 
a full line of Remington sporting arms, together 
with several new models which have long béen 
under consideration but the production of which 
was delayed by the war. 


Boost for Traps and Targets 


FEATURE which contributed to our difficulty 

in filling orders for sporting arms is the fact 
that the Government has been a large purchaser of 
sporting arms, both rifles and shotguns. Many 
thousands of .22 calibre rifles have: been bought 
for teaching raw recruits the rudiments of rifle 
shooting. Target practice with the .22 is naturally 
less expensive than with the .30 calibre service 
cartridge. Moreover, every effort was being made 
to build up a reserve of service ammunition behind 
our boys in France. Repeating shotguns have been 
purchased in large numbers by the Government, 
many of these having been used to train aviators 
to shoot at moving objects, millions of trap loads 
and clay pigeons having been used in this way. 


Unless my guess is wrong, this is one of the con- 
tributing factors which will give trap and target 


shooting a great boost after our soldier boys return 


to their homes. 
customers will doubtless be alive to this situation 


You gentlemen and your retail 


against soliciting orders for next year’s shipment 
until prices are announced, which will be about 
Jan. 1. 


No Early Decline 


S° far as can be seen at this time, there is nothing 


to indicate an early decline in prices. Prices of 
copper are fixed for some time to come, and it is 
generally believed that if prices were not so fixed, 
copper wuold go higher rather than lower in price. 
Zinc is as low as those in a position to know believe 
present cost of production will permit. Lead is the 
only essential raw material which seems unduly high 
and sooner or later there will probably be a lower- 
ing of present prices, but it should ‘be borne in mind 
that for many months the production of lead has 
been curtailed to the extent that there was not 
enough to go around, many lines of business using 
lead in large quantities, being unable to secure suff- 
cient supplies. It therefore seems logical to believe 
that there will be no great reduction in lead prices 
until all demands have been taken care of and the 
beginning of a surplus is in sight, which now seems 
improbable in the near future. 

There has been no decline in the cost of labor nor 
is there any likelihood that there will be such decline 
in the near future. We have received instructions 
from Washington to safeguard the interests of labor 
by discontinuing overtime work, but it is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to keep our plants busy for 4 
number of months to come in executing at least 4 
certain percentage of Government work now i 
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hand with a view to stabilizing the labor situation. 
No plant engaged in Government work is now per- 
mitted to work its force more than eight hours in 
any one day, and as a result more or less of our em- 
ployees will gradually leave our plants to engage in 
purely commercial plants not regulated by the Gov- 
ernment where longer hours are the rule. Our com- 
mercial departments must be operated upon the 
same basis as those doing military work, and for 
this reason we face difficulties in getting back to 
our normal pre-war production. 

Our pay-roll reached high-water mark on Satur- 
day, Nov. 9, immediately preceding the armistice, 
on which date we had in our employ 37,321 people. 

At the beginning of 1918 we adopted the policy 
of accepting orders either for immediate or future 
shipment subject to prices ruling at date of ship- 
ment and subject to delays due to governmental in- 
terference. This was manifestly the only course 
open to us and has been rigidly adhered to through- 
out the year. At the beginning of the year some 
of our customers felt that we were ultra-conserva- 
tive, but on the whole the plan seems to have worked 
out very well. Prices for 1919 will be announced 
immediately after the new year, and provision will 
doubtless be made for a guarantee against decline 
within a specified period, probably covering the 
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manufacture as when they left our works. If your 
stock does not include each particular load in shot 
shells which may be specified on orders received by 
you, in a majority of cases a satisfactory substitu- 
tion can be made. 4 

The mission of a loaded shell is to kill game, and 
usually there are a dozen or more loads compara- 
tively alike, including two or three different sizes 
of shot and several different brands of powder, any 
of which will answer satisfactorily the purpose for 
which some particular load with a specified size of 
shot and brand of powder is ordered. Therefore, 
before cancelling a single item of loaded shells, due 
to a slight difference in specifications and your 
stocks, is it not better to endeavor to make an intel- 
ligent substitution, advising your customer that on 
account of scarcity of goods you are compelled to 
do so, or perhaps to write him asking permission to 
substitute some approximate load? The stock of 
your competitors will very likely be in no better 
condition than your own, and, after all, what your 
customer wants is a load that he can sell. 

All of you who have personally sold hardware to 
the retail trade appreciate that in many cases the 
most difficult part of securing an order is to first get 
the order “started.” Once you get enough on your 
order book to make shipping weight, the order 
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entire year, this being now under consideration. 
We do not feel that prices to be announced at the 
beginning of next year will be any lower than 
those now prevailing, and believe you gentlemen will 
be perfectly safe in maintaining stocks that will 
enable you to take care of the normal requirements 
of your trade. 

Our traveling sales force has been inactive for 
some months, due to the fact that our production 
was so greatly curtailed that we felt it to be incon- 
sistent with good business principles to continue to 
solicit orders when we were unable to execute 
promptly orders then in hand. Many of our repre- 
sentatives, feeling strongly the call to do some es- 
sential work during such times, volunteered their 
services and have rendered splendid work at our 
various plants; indeed, some of them are still doing 
so. Our sales force is still intact, however, and 
at the proper time will resume its functions, each 
representative on the territory heretofore covered 
by him. 


Time for Clean-Up 


UE to scarcity of loaded shells, the present seems 

an ideal time for a grand cleaning up of stocks. 
Fortunately in our product there are no remnants, 
nothing to go out of style or to be eaten by mice 
or moth, or to deteriorate with age, or to be placed 
on the bargain counter. Loaded shells and ammuni- 
tion, if stored in a dry place and not subjected to 
artificial heat such as radiators, steam pipes or boil- 
ers, will be just as good in five years from date of 


gains in size like a rolling snowball. Loaded shells 
and ammunition are among the very best “order 
starters” and a couple of cases of loaded shells will 
make the required shipping weight of 100 pounds. 

There is a growing tendency to sell goods in orig- 
inal packages. Even chewing-gum manufacturers 
spend a lot of money advertising to the public urging 
that gum be bought by the box. The advantage is 
obvious. You pay us a differential if you buy loaded 
shells in less than full-case lots of one-half thousand 
of each particular load. I am wondering if theré is 
a jobber in this room who charges the retailer a 
higher rate for single boxes of 25 shells than for 
full cases of 500. How strongly do you urge your 
salesmen to sell shells and even the staple sizes 
of cartridges, particularly .22’s, in full-case lots? 
Isn’t it worth while to try the power of suggestion 
by quoting .22’s at so much per case instead of per 
thousand? Sales of case lots mean an increased 
volume of business and a decreased cost of handling 
as the labor in repacking is thereby eliminated. 


Reduction of Assortments 


Wé* contemplate making an effort, with the co- 
operation of our competitors, to reduce pres- 


ent assortment of loads now listed by us. This large 
assortment works an even greater hardship upon us 
than upon you, as it forces us to carry in stock 
during certain seasons from fifty to ninety million 
loaded shells in order to enable us to ship promptly 
carloads calling for varied assortments. 

You gentlemen could assist in this matter if you 
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would carefully compile a list of loads suited to the 
requirements of your various territories, catalog 
these loads and take orders for no others except for 
direct shipment. This plan is followed by a few 
of the very large jobbers and is known to have 
worked out very well, indeed, even though some of 
them cover exceptionally large territories and con- 
sequently encounter a demand for a much greater 
variety of loads than would be the case with eight 
out of ten jobbers. 

The large jobbers referred to keep records of 
their sales of each load from year to year and con- 
sequently are able to place with us as early as Feb- 
ruary of each year orders for 75 per cent of their 
entire year’s requirements, such order specifying 
nothing but their regular cataloged loads, the quan- 
tity of each load being based upon averages of sales 
during years past. The jobber who has no such 
standardized stock, though his volume of business 
may be much smaller, orders a greater variety of 
loads than his larger competitor who uses the above 
system. Apparently many jobbers use manufac- 
turers’ catalogs in soliciting loaded shell business, 
the result being that such jobbers cannot place 
orders with the manufacturers until their salesmen 
have gone over their territories, taken orders and 
these orders have been tabulated. 

A standardization of your stocks of loaded shells 
along the line above suggested would enable you to 
determine your approximate needs far in advance 
of the actual time of taking and later of tabulating 
your orders and would place you in a position to 
buy early in the year upon the most favorable terms 
submitted by the manufacturers. Moreover, it 
would enable us to know early in the year more 
nearly what our manufacturing program should 
provide for and would enable us to take care of 
your wants more nearly at the time you desire 
shipments made. 


Co-operation of Manufacturers 


Ww. anticipate the co-operation of all other man- 


ufacturers in this direction. Fortunately, 
greater harmony prevails at the present time among 
ammunition manufacturers than ever before, due 
in a large measure to the organization, shortly 
after the entry of the United States into the war, 
of the “Society of American Manufacturers of 
Small Arms Ammunition,” which society had the 
full sanction of the Government and included in 
its members every American manufacturer, all 
of whom worked in greatest harmony, each permit- 
ting for the first time manufacturing experts from 
competitors’ organizations to visit their plants for 
the purpose of learning how quality might possibly 
be improved and production increased. Mutual 
confidence was thus established, resulting in a gen- 
eral improvement of quality and an increase in 
production of ammunition badly needed by the 
Government. It is to be hoped that the society may 
continue its work, particularly toward a standardi- 
zation of product and a reduction of present assort- 
ment. 
It may not be out of place to say that, so far as 
I know, there has been no charge of profiteering 
against any of the ammunition manufacturers, 
neither has there been any claim that any manu- 
facturer of ammunition has endeavored to deliver 
to the Government imperfect or defective car- 
tridges; on the other hand, I firmly believe that 
the United States troops went into action with the 
highest quality and most effective ammunition ever 
used by any force. The results seem to justify 
this conclusion. In this connection it is equally 
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fair to say that in all our dealings with hundreds 
of Government officers and representatives we have 
not found the slightest inclination toward “graft,” 
which unfortunately has been referred to in con- 
nection with contracts for other goods, and I be- 
lieve the Government representatives have realized 
that the ammunition manufacturers were endeavor- 
ing whole-heartedly to deliver the greatest possible 
volume of the highest quality and have appreciated 
the efforts of the manufacturers and in most cases 
have co-operated splendidly. 

All of you believe in insurance. Have you ever 
thought of insurance against another war? Sup- 
pose we had been attacked in 1914 by powerful 
nations as thoroughly prepared for war as Ger- 
many and Austria. I dislike even to consider what 
might have happened. It required all of eighteen 
months to build up a large cartridge making 
capacity, and fully as long to begin actual 
production of rifles, and much longer to reach a 
really large capacity. The same is true of big guns 
and ammunition for them, and many other necessi- 
ties of war. You will be paying taxes for years 
to come to cover the cost of our part in the war, a 
great deal of which was incurred in creating facili- 
ties for the manufacture of small arms and ammu- 
nition. The Government has these facilities, has 
paid for them and owns them. They include thou- 
sands of machines and machine tools and equipment 
of all sorts. Should these be permitted to rust out 
or to be sold as junk? 


Present Plants Inadequate 


‘THERE are plenty of suitable manufacturing 

plants, buildings with power already available, 
now actually owned by the Government, at points 
sufficiently far removed from our sea coasts to ren- 
der them safe from naval attack and sufficiently 
inland to make it necessary for an invading force 
to travel a long distance before our source of sup- 
ply could be attacked. Our present Government 
arsenals at Springfield, Mass., and Rock Island, 
Ill., and our small arms ammunition arsenal at 
Frankford, are hopelessly and pitifully small and 
inadequate. The latter is located unfavorably in 
that it is open to naval attack. 

Would it not seem wise that this magnificent 
equipment now owned by the Government should be 
collected and set up ready for operation in safe 
places where labor can be had and where it may be 
kept intact for possible future emergency? 

We shall have many wounded soldiers to pension; 
why not train them in Government plants to be 
self-supporting, instead of objects of the nation’s 
charity? We now know what a war costs and, 
above all, how much time is required to prepare 
for it. That apostle of peace, Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan, once said that “at the approach of an in- 
vading enemy a million patriotic farmers armed 
with shotguns would spring up over night to the 
defense of the nation,” but in view of what hap- 
pened to Belgium and to northern France, we know 
that an invading army doesn’t attack with shotguns. 
It is obvious that I am not speaking now from any 
selfish or company interest, rather to the contrary. 
Isn’t this worth discussing with your Congressman 
and your Senator? 

We who have been striving for the past four 
years to produce in a minimum time the maximum 
number of arms and sufficient ammunition for 
their unlimited use realize keenly the necessity for 
having in hand the means to give the nation the 
greatest possible insurance against attack—the 
ability to hit back promptly and to hit hard. 








The Coming Year 


Opinions from Knights of the Road Everywhere 


EpiTor’s Note.—If there is one man more than another whose observations as to business conditions 


are of value at the present time, it is the traveling salesman’s. 


He is the trained and trusty scout of the 


modern business army. He sees people, talks to them, learns their views, knows their psychology, posts him- 


self on stocks and prices. 
ing and publishing these reports and conclusions. 


‘*Adjustment’’ Is the Word 


By GEo. L. EARLE 


Asst. Sales Manager North Wayne Tool Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


man whose territory is best described as “Every- 

where.” 

Reconstruction seems to be the most important 
item now being considered by the business world. 

It strikes me that the year of 1919 is not one 
in which the hardware 
trade is about to face a 
period of reconstruction, 
because, in my opinion, 
there is not one single 
element in the trade that 
is in a broken-down con- 
dition; neither is there 
an element so badly dis- 
rupted as to come within 
the meaning of the word 
“reconstruction.” 

The condition preva- 
lent in the hardware 
world to-day is absolute- 
ly within the meaning of 
the word “adjustment,” 
and there is nothing 
radically wrong within 
the character of a condi- 
tion which only requires reasonable adjustment. 

To properly adjust business conditions and the 
methods of conducting a business, it should be 
readily conceded by all that conservative and sound 
judgment should be employed, and, as time per- 
mits, the various items in hardware lines will re- 
ceive such consideration as is commensurate with 
their importance and in proportion to the demand 
for the item or items involved. 

I am positively satisfied that the type of men 
composing the personnel in the hardware ranks is 
strictly within the meaning of the word “conserva- 
tive,” hence, radical or disproportionate stock in- 
creases have not been indulged in. My observation 
has been that buyers have speculated to a reason- 
able extent in items which permit of a fairly quick 
turn-over, but, as a rule, stocks on hand are not 
in excess of the amounts necessary to supply reason- 
able demands within time limits of a sensible and 
proportionate length. Therefore, from my point of 
view, there is no foundation to the rumor that 
stocks are in excess of what they should be, and, in 
many cases, stocks are quite depleted. 

The frequent increases in prices during the past 
eighteen months will have been absorbed and offset 
through the advancement on such articles to the 
retail dealers, who in turn have increased the price 
to the consumer; and, surely no one can help but 
agree that the consumer has been able to pay the 
price, because salaries and wages have been ac- 
corded all of the attention that was possible by 
those paying them. 


I OFFER the following as the opinion of a sales- 
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HARDWARE AGE therefore believes it is rendering a service to the trade in collect- 


There may be exceptions to the rule of increas- 
ing prices on items in stock, but if there is, I am 
sure that such is a very rare case. We can afford 
to give but little time and consideration to excep- 
tions, for it must be admitted that the hardware 
trade as an entirety was cognizant of the general 
condition in price increase through innumerable 
channels of information; therefore, the exception 
cannot offer an alibi which could be gracefully ac- 
cepted by those inclined to be sympathetic. 

It is now imperative that we, the hardware in- 
dustry, proceed in a manner thoroughly indicative 
of supreme confidence in our competitors, to con- 
sult freely and often with them, and to cultivate 
a co-operative spirit among the members composing 
the hardware trade. 

We must now select a commander-in-chief, as did 
our fighting forces in France, and we must have 
implicit confidence in his leadership, so as a mere 
private in the rear rank of the last squad I sug- 
gest that our commanding officer be the famous 
“General Harmony,” and that he shall have the 
power and authority to control every element with- 
in his command. 

Quite true, technically he will be a silent com- 
mander. Still, his general orders are well known 
and understood by every business man in the coun- 
try. They are intuitive in nature, and are part of 
the daily routine in all branches of the industry. 

Messages from the “Front of Competition” will 
be brought in by runners, who are the salesmen of 
the various units composing the general’s command. 
Should these runners report discord at company 
headquarters, same should be reported to Gener2? 
Harmony and his “staff of efficiency,” who would 
take the required steps to stamp out the difficulties. 

The great war was won by team work, and the 
business adjustment confronting us now can be 
most agreeably effected through team work between 
the elements which make up the hardware industry, 
namely, the manufacturers, the jobbers, and the 
retail dealers. 

As a salesman, I shall most earnestly try to im- 
press upon my customers the acute necessity of 
proceeding in business at a careful rate of ad- 
vancement, “heads up” and their business-getting 
rifles at a “ready”; that it will not be necessary to 
rush the trade at any time, as they are our friends, 
not our enemies. 

It is my firm belief that all branches of the trade, 
especially the jobber, will be willing to accept their 
share of the losses caused by declining prices, be- 
cause of the fact that they have participated in the 
profits accrued in the almost continuous rise in 
prices since 1914. If the manufacturers had par- 
ticipated in these profits since 1914 in the same pro- 
portion as the jobbers and retail dealers, they would 
have a fund on hand at the present time which 
would permit of true philanthropy on no small 
seale. 

I am perfectly well satisfied that every man in 
the hardware service will strive hard and diligently 
to live up to the customs of fairness and thought- 
fulness already established for many years in the 
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industry, and that the chief aim of competition will 
be in accordance with the general orders issued by 
our commander-in-chief, “General Harmony.” 
Special order issued this date: 
“Live and Help Others to do Likewise.” 


No Time for Brakes On 
By HARRY LEE 
of San Francisco, Cal. 


HE indications are that the stove business in 
T California will be decidedly good this coming 

year. Retailers have only normal stocks on 
hand; in fact, some of the larger ones, who are car- 
load buyers, are beginning to feel some shortage 
owing to restrictions and difficulty of manufac- 
turers in making deliveries. The average retailer 
who depends on local jobbing stocks have had no 
difficulty in keeping their stocks normal. 

Speculative buying on a rising market was taken 
advantage of some time ago in a conservative way 
by most of the dealers, but as business has been 
good this overstock has been absorbed. Jobbers’ 
stocks are below normal and will be until such time 
as the factories can make shipments. There is noth- 
ing that would indicate any lower prices for this 
season, and when they do change will probably be 
so small and gradual as to hardly affect the retailer’s 
stock. As a matter of fact, the average country 
hardware merchant in this State marks his stoves 
entirely too low. He could stand a 20 per cent 
decline and leave his selling price alone. You would 
be surprised to see how some merchants marked the 
heaters they had carried over from the year before. 
However, it brought one good result, as it enabled 
them to clean up on all old stocks. In fact, both 
jobbers and retailers’ stocks are cleaner to-day than 
ever before. 

The “reconstruction program” for California 
means big business for all merchants. Co-operation 
and organization are bringing thousands of acres 
of raw land under cultivation. The Stanislaus plan 
and land colonization mean intensified farming; 
this with our building plans and plenty of work at 
good wages for the laboring man, with the farmer 
getting high prices for all of his crops. There are 
no reasons for a merchant to apply any brakes to 
his business at this time. 


Little Ups and Downs in Sight 


By ARTHUR S. BAILEY 
of the Atlantic Coast Hardware Co., Boston, Mass. 


VER here in New England we look forward 
() to an adjustment in prices. Many new con- 

ditions have entered into the manufacturing 
end of the game, and then, too, our old friends, 
“supply” and “demand,” will cause a little reduction 
on some lines and possibly a small additional advance 
on others. And that’s just what we mean when we 
say adjustment, little ups and downs with about 
the same net value to a complete hardware stock, 
either wholesale or retail. 

Both jobber and retailer are hoping for complete 
stocks in moderate quantities, and with more to 
arrive fairly promptly on new ordérs as needed. 
Both are suffering more or less from having their 
assortments “all shot to pieces,” and each believes 
that should there be more of a downward tendency 
than expected, it will not be either so great or so 
rapid as to wipe out all the profits on new purchases. 

The freer movement of merchandise will affect an 
appreciable saving in cash. As an illustration: 
With the exception of four or five cases which we 
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have unloaded directly into our warehouse, bolts and 
lag screws have been coming for several months in 
L.C.L. lots which means local cartage, and under 
the new f.o.b. Pittsburgh ruling, quite an additional 
freight charge. And the retailer has been paying 
full minimum freight and cartage rates on much 
less than the maximum weights, in addition to many 
express and parcels post charges on merchandise 
usually received in freight shipments. 

“How are you going to hit it?” The answer is 
easy. We number among our customers 75 per 
cent of New England’s most substantial and pro- 
gressive hardware men, therefore we are assured 
our usual good increase in business each year over 
the previous year. These gentlemen are buying 
steadily and will continue to buy steadily. 

What are the imperative needs? 

First, that the dealer shall not be afraid to still 
further advance his prices, as costs are advanced 
to him. Second, that he shall not reduce his retail 
prices when slight reductions in costs are made to 
him. Third, with “first” and “second” as a basis 
for “the right idea,” he should see to it that neither 
his percentage of profit nor his net year’s profits 
are reduced again to the less than fair point reached 
by so many of “us” in so-called normal times. 


Years of Opportunity 
By T. H. PATERSON 
Traveling out of Buffalo for the Geo. Worthington Co. 


FULLY believe that next year, and in fact sev- 
eral others to follow, will bring with them op- 
portunities in the hardware line such as we have 

never before experienced. 

Stocks in the hands of both wholesaler and re- 
tailer are unquestionably very much depleted, and 
will be more so before we get very far into 1919. 

It is safe to say that never in the recollection of 
the oldest dealer have so many staple items of hard- 
ware been unobtainable as at present, and while 
there will undoubtedly be lower prices on some 
lines, it is not possible to supply the market with 
goods in sufficient quantities to bring about a gen- 
eral and rapid decline in prices. On the other 
hand, there should be such a demand for goods that 
for some time to come it will be, as at present, a 


question of getting deliveries to replenish stocks. 


Summing up the situation, it would seem advisa- 
ble for the retailer to place orders as early as pos- 
sible for such goods as are now scarce and likely 
to be for some time to come (many items could be 
mentioned), and buy sparingly of such lines as are 
practically prohibitive on account of the high prices. 

The time is at hand for the salesman to note 
very carefully all information handed out by the 
buying departments, to pass it on to the customer, 
so that he may know the exact situation, and by so 
doing contribute to the prosperity of both. 


Optimism Prevails 


By JOHN S. COLE, JR. 


Traveling Out of Detroit for the Remington Arms U. 
M. C. Co. 


June 22, my opinion of present stocks and 

conditions would be far from accurate. I 
believe, however, that a feeling of optimism per- 
vades the entire country, and I further believe that 
the coming five years are going to be mighty big 
ones in the hardware game. 


A S I have not made a trip on the road since 
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Prosperity in the South 
By R. P. Boyp 


Salesman for the Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works 


N attempting to forecast for HARDWARE AGE the 
| business in my territory, which comprises all 

the Southern States, I shall generalize rather 
than be specific. 

For the past two years my employers have re- 
ceived more orders unsolicited than they could 
execute satisfactorily under the existing manu- 
facturing conditions, and consequently I have not 
called upon my trade as frequently as is my cus- 
tom. I have, however, attempted to keep alive to 
the general conditions, and unhesitatingly I de- 
clare for a good business season. 

Any suggestion of business in the South natu- 
rally raises the question of what cotton will do, 
and while cotton still is the largest money crop 
in many localities, it is not the all important factor 
that it once was. The markets of the world are 
bare of cotton goods, particularly in the staple 
articles. The world (or at least its better half) 
appears to be very short on clothes. This and 
something more is shown any windy day on the 
fashionable streets of every town in America. 

The cotton planters, with the hardships that 
confront them, cannot produce an over-abundant 
crop next year, and what they do make will be in 
demand in the world’s markets at high prices, and 
fortunately we have the ocean tonnage to deliver 
it. The Southern States are now producing large 
quantities of food products, such as corn, wheat, 
sugar, rice and all the packing house products, all 
of which the starving peoples of the old world will 
need. With high prices for farm products, pros- 
perity in the South is assured. The lumber trade 
in which the South is largely interested will be 
taxed to its uttermost to supply. sufficient lumber 
to meet the needs of the world. The war-ruined 
countries of Europe will consume vast quantities 
in rebuilding. 

The shipbuilding industry, while it will not go 
at the high tension that has characterized it for 
the few years back, will continue to consume a 
great amount of our very best lumber. The rail- 
roads, whether under governmental or private di- 
rection, will necessarily be kept up and require 
large quantities of lumber. The building oper- 
ations in our own country that have been nearly 
dormant for four years will necessarily expand to 
accommodate the new development. The twenty 
largest cities of America normally spend one-half 
billion dollars per annum for new buildings. Last 
year this sum had dwindled to about $275,000,000, 
nearly one-half. The United States Congress has 
not made any building appropriations for several 
years, and no doubt the next Congress will provide 
for the wants of our growing country. 

The Southern States produce in large quantities 
iron, coal, oil, marble, zinc, copper and many 
other metals which will be needed to rehabilitate 
the old world. The streams in the mountain dis- 
tricts in the Virginias, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Kentucky furnish power suffi- 
cient, if properly harnessed, to run all the ma- 
chinery in this country. Many plants are in oper- 
ation now, furnishing power, light and heat to 
the cities, factories, mills, transportation com- 
panies, etc., and many other plants are being 
builded or planned. All these things make busi- 
ness for the Southern trade. Jobbers and retailers 
in the hardware lines, as practically in all lines, 
have lived from hand to mouth for several years, 
because of the inability to keep up stock, and have 
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been able to dispose of lots of their old stock, that 
under ordinary conditions would not move at all. 
Generally speaking, the trade needs merchandise 
of all kinds. 

These are some of my reasons for prognosticat- 
ing good business for the next season. Bear in 
mind also, that the Southern States possess more 
undeveloped resources and afford greater oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment than any part of 
our country. A mild climate with more open 
winter weather for outdoor work, cheaper living 
conditions, enable the Southern manufacturers to 
produce merchandise at less cost than is possible 
in the North and West. The price of good land 
is low. Immigration will come. We will have a 
great boom. I hope not too much boom, and I 
confidently look forward to a period of the greatest 
prosperity the South has ever known. 


Temporarily Peace Shocked 
By CHAS. B. CHANCELLOR 


Salesman for the Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, 


W. Va. 


INCE the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of 
S the eleventh month I have been visiting and 

interviewing hardware and mill supply job- 
bers in central and southwestern states. 

In conversation they have served to corroborate 
the opinions formulated by several months’ careful 
investigation before leaving on this trip, viz.: All 
neutral and semi-neutral countries are practically 
bare of goods, and have been for several years. 
Add this to the necessary reconstruction in war 
torn countries, together with our home consump- 
tion, and there will not be goods enough in many 
lines to go around. : 

It is almost the unanimous opinion of observing 
business men that we will have a period of three to 
five years or more of high prices. 

Many factories could sell their entire output for 
twelve to eighteen months to exporters alone. 

When war broke out, we were war shocked; we 
are now temporarily peace shocked. 

For a while there will be hand-to-mouth buying; 
later there will be a scramble for material and man- 
ufactured products. 

Stocks on hand are not heavy in mgny lines, but 
in most cases are sufficient to serve immediate 
needs. 

The bulk of business men will handle the -situa- 
tion with their usual good American horse sense. 


Not Well Blessed 
By MONT B. FAIRFIELD 


‘Representative in Southwest Missouri for the 
Shapleigh Hardware Co. 


not very well blessed this year. 
Over ninety per cent of the lead and zinc 
mines have shut down on account of low price of 


Tw particular part of the United States is 


ore. We can see nothing that will help the situa- 
tion. Men will soon be returning from the war, and 
as there is no labor to be had, there are no factories 
here. Farming was not up to standard last summer 
—too hot and dry. 

Merchants have been keeping up their stocks. 
They are al] a live bunch and willing to take a 
gambler’s chance of “luck turning” their way after 
awhile. 








Future Looks Good 


By ARTHUR H. JACKSON, 
Of Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, Mass. 


S to my opinion of conditions for the coming 
A vest at hand, while opinions must be largely 

guesswork and differ considerably, the fact is 
that in spite of inability to secure many essentials, 
our sales to retailers have aggregated larger this 
year than ever before. How much of this is due to 
war work and purchasing power of workmen receiv- 
ing abnormally high wages, is hard to estimate. 
Collections are holding up well, also. 

Such goods as barbed wire, nails, axes, bolts, 
chains, hammers, padlocks, galvanized ware, tinware, 
enameled ware, pliers, wood handles, pocket knives, 
scissors, alarm clocks and many other lines, of which 
jobbers never seem to be able to get enough of now, 
and which are in common demand every day, year 
in and year out, should be in better supply with the 
return of peace conditions. 

While dealers have their stores fairly well filled, 
most of the items mentioned above are conspicuous 
by their absence, or there is substitution of “any 
old thing” for a favorite brand. They would wel- 
come a chance to get “what they want when they 
want it.” 

It is not too much to expect that building will be 
resumed, with consequent demand for builders’ 
hardware, carpenters’ tools, etc., which have played 
small part in filling our order books the past year. 

The farmers as a whole have money to spend the 
coming year; the factories that make regular lines 
have a lot to do to catch up; wages will evidently 
be high for some time to come, and all in all, it 
looks to me as if this part of the good old U. S. A. 
is going to be all right to do business in the coming 
year, even if we do have our troubles as usual. 

Mr. Hardware Man, “It’s Up to Me.” 
slogan. 


Some 


Big Demand in Sight 
By J. B. BECKTEL. 


Representing the Rochester Stamping Co. and Robeson 
Cutlery Co. in Missouri 


HE reconstruction era is upon us. It will take 
T some mighty keen-sighted and long-visioned 

heads, to adjudicate the differences that will 
arise from time to time, to establish each country 
on a_ self-supporting and self-governing basis. 
Kings just now seem to be out of favor. There are 
many republics being formed and will no doubt be- 
fashioned as near as possible to our own govern- 
ment, with many alterations and amendments from, 
time to time to conform to the different nationali- 
ties. I am glad that I have lived in this age and 
glad again that there is peace again on this broad 
universe. 

Now as regards the commercial era, one does not 
have to be very long-sighted to understand that 
there will be large demands for materials of all 
kinds to rebuild the industries of the countries 
which have been at war, nor will there be any let- 
up in the demand for raw materials, at least not 
for five years; merchandise will therefor be scarce 
and high in price. The statistics of all wars show 
that goods are higher after the war than they were 
during any period of the conflict. There will no 
doubt be a drop in some commodities for a few 
months; the price will recede a little, but will come 
right back up again and become higher in price. 
The decline will be infinitesimal, and the merchants 
who will stand pat and not allow the first flurry 
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to frighten them will profit in the long run. Take 
manufactured products such as the two companies 
I represent produce, in my opinion they will be 
higher in 1919 than they now are. There may be 
some slight declines in some few items which will 
be classed as non-essentials, or would so be classed 
if the war were to continue; however, my private 
opinion is that a merchant wi'l not be making any 
mistake to purchase his requirements in 1919 re- 
gardless of what the price is from whatever fac- 
tory, jobber or mill he can reasonably expect will 
be in position to fill his orders. 

In my travels in Missouri not many stocks are 
up to standard because the merchants could not get 
the goods; many factories and jobbers could fill 
orders only partly complete. I know of no dealers in 
the teritory I cover who had their orders filled com- 
pletely. I predict that there will be a large demand 
for builders’ hardware this coming year, all kinds 
of farm machinery, paints, oils, stoves, household 
wares, and in fact everything that will be neces- 
sary to fix up depleted and run down farms and 
homes and buildings of all kinds; many consumers 
waited but cannot wait much longer to build that 
barn, paint that house, buy those kitchen utilities, 
erect that new mill, put up the new silo, refurnish 
the living room—all these things will have to be 
attended to now in very short order. 

I am anticipating a large business for my two 
companies next year, for supply and demand reg- 
ulate the market and the demand will be much 
greater than the supply for some time to come. 

I want to say in parting that the United States 
should do their utmost to use goods of Belgian, 
French and English manufacture, where they can- 
not obtain their own made in the U. S. A., for had 
it not been for little Belgium—let me say the valor 
of Belgium, the aggressiveness of France and the 
strength and integrity of England—this war would 
not have ended as it has, and I honor those three 
countries as I do the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, the United States. 


Banner Year Coming 


By W. F. WALLER 
Of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago 


salesman’s real banner year to do big business. 

The opportunities will be such that a live wire 

salesman will be pressed for enough time to sell al? 
the goods he will sell. 

The steel industries will be busier than ever and 
will not only be called upon to supply the renewed 
building industry in the U. S. A., but will be called 
upon to supply steel to France, England, Belgium 
and all foreign countries, and to take care of the 
rebuilding of devastated France will be a big job in 
itself. In fact, the exportation of steel will be the 
largest in the history of the steel industries. 

The writer has always observed that when the 
steel industries and railroads of the country are 
busy we always have the most prosperous times. 
Therefore, I am convinced that next year’s business 
will be the “biggest yet,” and the opportunities for 
the traveling salesman will be unprecedented. 

Real estate and building will again come into 
their own and the building trades will all be called 
upon to again get busy. The possibilities locally 
will be the greatest I have known, and because the 
retail hardware dealers’ stocks of such goods as 
builders’ hardware, nails, wire, “rough” hardware, 
mechanics’ tools (especially carpenters’ tools), etc., 
is very much below normal, it creates an opportunity 


[’ is the writer’s opinion that 1919 will be the 
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which the real live salesman has long sought. Per- 
sonally, I have a plan formed whereby I have as- 


sortments of tools, builders’ hardware, padlocks, 


shelf hardware, cutlery and miscellaneous items 
made up which will appeal to the customer who is 
“short” on all of these goods and who wil be obliged 
to “sort up” quick in order to meet the demand 
which will be created by the building of such vast 
enterprises as the Union Station, Twelfth Street 
Bridge, several drainage canal bridges, extension 
Ogden Avenue to North Side, Michigan Boulevard 
extension, and all small buildings such as apart- 
ments, flats, houses, etc., causing an expenditure of 
$50,000,000 and employing approximately 150,000 
men. 

“Me for it,” and believe me, I have set my mark 
high enough. 


Conditions Unsettled 


By L. P. ROBERTSON, 
Of the Charles Leonard Hardware Co., Petersburg, Va. 


OURS asking my opinion of the possibilities 
Yi: my territory for the coming year has been 

received. Will say, in the first place, that is a 
mere conjecture. When you begin to consider it, 
you have about as many conditions to reckon with 
as you did six months ago when you tried to figure 
out when the war would end. 

I do not think, however, that we can look for as 
good business as we have been having. The mer- 
chants seem to be unsettled and stand in fear of a 
slump in prices, and have therefore allowed their 
stock to run down, buying only as their need re- 
quires. The only future goods they are buying are 
in the agricultural line and this is because they 
think these goods are going to be hard to get. In 
many cases they have already got these goods in, 
|, and even then they have bought light. 

You asked what are the imperative needs. That 
can be answered in one word, namely, “labor.” Be- 
tween the drafting of the young men from the 
farms, and the high prices paid labor by the Gov- 
ernment, many farmers have been put out of busi- 
ness, and many others badly crippled. The farm is 
the life of my territory. It is true that some of the 
high-priced labor will return now that the war is 
over, but it will be some time before they will adapt 
themselves to present conditions and accept what 
the farmer can afford to pay a farm hand. 

You asked how I was going to “hit it.” I am not 
going to try to overstock my trade. Think it best 
for both my house and the customer to be very 
conservative. 


Lesson of Consolidation 


By a salesman who wishes name withheld 


Y territory is in Montana. Crop conditions 
M on account of dry weather have been very 
poor for the past three years. Cattle and 
sheep men have made big profits, due to the raise 
in prices. But the grain farmers have not made 
enough in most localities to pay their actual ex- 
penses. Most dealers have larger stocks than neces- 
sary for the volume of business they enjoy. They 
bought liberally when prices were advancing, and 
on account of the constant change going into effect, 
from a large volume of sales on long credits, to a 
small volume on a cash basis, it leaves much larger 
stocks in many lines than is necessary. 
I believe the cash basis is the best plan, and 
most dealers see that it is working for their benefit. 
Wholesalers are greatly curtailing the old-time long 
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credits, and they have thus forced many retailers 
to sell for cash or close their doors. The farmer 
has taken kindly to the new order, and I hear many 
favorable comments “on a cash basis” both from 
the retailer and the consumer. 

From another angle or view this change from 
credit to cash is a good thing for everyone. In 
many of the small towns there are from two to 
three hardware stores, while there is only volume of 
sales enough to permit of one good, well assorted 
stock of hardware to make overhead expenses and 
a fair interest return on investment. 

Contrary to past precedents and political dema- 
gogues, our war has vividly proved to all thinking 
people that the benefits from consolidation greatly 
exceed the drawbacks. Our Government found it 
absolutely necessary for success to call into active 
service the brightest and biggest men of our mer- 
cantile world. Our politicians fell down miserably 
in big business affairs in most instances, but our 
“big biz’ brought success out of failure. As this 
is known to everyone who reads, how can I do 
better than follow and teach to my customers ideas 
like the above, and prove to them that they must 
change methods and be in the lead instead of at 
the stragglers’ end of the march of progress? 


We Must Show Them 


By FRED H. Dorn. 
of the Frye, Phipps Co., Boston, Mass. 


USINESS outlook in my territory for the fu- 
B ture seems good. Customers are buying 

goods as they want them, which is usually a 
very good way to buy. Retailers’ stocks, although 
they may inventory up pretty well at to-day’s 
prices, are nevertheless low in respect to tonnage 
as a rule. Labor is well employed and scarce, as 
people wanting double windows put on can well 
attest. 

After what our boys have done on the other side, 
and with a world wide shortage of goods, seems as 
if we were a poor lot if we can’t show them when 
they come back that we can run our job here. 


Conditions Promising 


By W. P. FITTON © 


Representative in Pittsburg, Kan., for Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co. 


Y territory is made up entirely of zinc and 
M coal mining towns. ‘Conditions as I see 

them look very promising for 1919. Wages 
being paid are large; stocks throughout this part 
of the country are very depleted; dealers generally 
in the last twelve months have been buying from 
hand to mouth, due of course to war conditions. 

I believe the best approach for 1919 is to talk 
against speculation, but to buy small quantities and 
often; to keep the stock intact until we get over the 
guessing period. 


Best of Prospects 
By L. O. Brooks 


of the Oklahoma City Hardware Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


N answer to yours asking for conditions in my 
| territory: The prospects for next year are by 

the best of any year for the past sixteen years. 
Our stock is complete, as near so as any year. The 
retailers’ stocks are low, owing to the high prices 
of goods and their being uneasy that there might be 
lower prices. 
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Fixing Up the Garage Door 


had on his rubber coat and hat and boots; the 
wet meant nothing to him, so my wife called 
to him: 

“Jacko, run out and close the garage door.” 

Jack went out and pulled the door shut, but he 
could not make the top catch work. The door came 
almost shut, but not quite, and it would not stay 
in that position except as Jack held it. The cord 
used to pull down the top catch was broken and he 
could not reach it. 

The rain was blowing in far enough to spatter 
the car, which was bright and clean. Jack couldn’t 
fasten the door, and friend wife had to get out of 
her comfortable seat by the wood fire and go out 
and help. Of course she got wet and caught cold 
and had to have the doctor, and as all this happened 
while I was away on a business trip, the whole in- 
convenience fell on the family. 

When I came home I was told, firmly though po- 
litely, that we were going to have some kind of an 
arrangement that would make it possible for Jack to 
operate the garage doors without help. 

And that brings me to the day when wife and 
I set out on a shopping errand, thinking that, 
among other things, we would get a garage door 
fastener. 

While downtown we passed a hardware store 
with a lot of automobile things in the window arid 
a sign, “Automobile Accessories.” We went in. 
A very young man came to meet us. I said, “Good 
morning,” and he said, “How de do,” with his 
hands in his pockets. 

I could see that he was just going to ask “What 
do you want?” so I said, “We’d like to see some 
garage door fasteners.” 

The boy looked vacantly 
in search of something. 
come out of his head, 
asked, “Do you keep them? 

“Garage door fastener, you said?” 

“That’s right, son,” I replied, hoping to encour- 
age him. “Something to hold the door shut or 
open; something easy to reach. 1 you have 
automobile accessories.” 


J inaa came in from school in a pouring rain. He 


” 


around the store as if 
As nothing seemed to 
even when scratched, | 


9” 


see 


Pawed the Things Over 


I THINK he was about to go and ask the boss or 
somebody, but when I included the fasteners 
with automobile accessories, as I ought not to 
have done, he started for the case where such 
things were shown. For five minutes he pawed 
over the contents of that showcase while we waited 
and watched, and finally he said, “Nope, we ain’t 
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I don’t believe they’re used much, be- 
everything in the 


got. ’em. 
cause we’ve got pretty nearly 
accessory line that sells.” 

I was going to leave, disgusted, when my wife 
suggested, “Isn’t that what we want?” pointing to 
a sign near the back of the store reading “Jones’ 
Garage Door Holder.” That did read like some 
advertisements I had seen. 

“Let’s see those Jones Garage Door Holders,” | 
said. 

“Oh, those?” the youngster asked. 
one.” 

He went to get them. They did not seem to be 
near the sign, and after looking around a little 
he disappeared in the office and very soon out came 
a nice old man. 

“Good morning, Mister-er-er , I’m sorry, but 
we are just out of the garage door hangers. You 
see, it’s very hard to get goods now, and we just 
sold the last of those the other day. We’re expect- 
ing more, but you know how it is. Things come 
pretty slow. There’s nothing else?” 

“No,” I answered, and said under my breath, 
“You guessed right, old top. If there was anything 
else I wouldn’t say so.” 

After we had closed the door I heard the old 
man say to the boy (it came over the transom), 
“Put that on the want book, Jimmie. We'll get 
another one of ’em some day.” 

“How in Sam Hill can anybody run a store like 
that!” I exclaimed. “What license has that old 
geezer to have as good looking a store as that right 
here in the business section?” I was pretty hot 
under the collar. 

“We must be patient with him,” said my wife. 
“Probably that is the explanation,” and she pointed 
to a service flag with three stars in it in the window 
of the store we were leaving. 

I subsided. Who was I to be kicking and caving 
about the way a store was run when I was a stay- 
at-home customer while the brains of that business 
were probably off to the war—or certainly were 
not at home on the job. 

But we had to have the door fastener just the 
same, war or no war, and we went into another 
hardware store. This store had no service flag in 
the window, but I saw girls behind the counters. 
I felt a little discouraged, but friend wife cheered 
up. Since the girls obviously weren’t selected from 
a World Congress of Beauty, I left it to her to ap- 
proach one of them. 

“Garage Door Fastener?” the saleslady echoed. 
“IT think those are in the back room. Just take 4 
seat while I get one of them. Perhaps you would 
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be interested in these new tonneau light attach- 
ments, which give you an electric light for the back 
seat of the- car,” and she placed on the counter 
before my wife a coil of wire, a little lamp and a 
card illustrating the attachment. 

While the woman was gone we looked at the 
device with great interest. It appealed to both of 
ys. The price was given, and I have to admit that 
we were both.sold on the idea before the saleslady 
came back. 

“A great convenience, isn’t it?” she asked. “You 
gee, you can put that connection right in where 
your dash light goes, and it is arranged to give you 
the dash light and tonneau light too. Anyone can 
connect it up. What is the voltage of your bat- 
tery?” 

I told her. She selected the right lamp and at- 
tached it. ‘‘Now,” she said,” when this is attached 
you have a trouble lamp as well as a tonneau light. 
This can be disconnected from the robe rail in an 
instant and used anywhere around the car, when 
you are changing tires or putting in gasoline or 
oil, or working anywhere where you need a light, 
and you know it is often necessary to have a light 
in working on the engine in the daytime.” 


Completed Sale First 
HERE was nothing said about the garage door 
holder while we were interested in the ton- 
neau light. She did not come back with the door 
attachment and break into our other interest with 
it She quietly laid it down and went right on with 
the selling talk on the lamp proposition until she 
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had that sale completed, and then she showed the 
garage door holder. 

The door fastener was what we wanted, and I 
said we’d take it, but it seems she was not quite 
through with us yet. “I want to show you just 
one more thing about this door fastener,” said the 
wily siren. “Of course you drive your own car 
in these days, and you know the next six months 
will have lots of stormy days. Well, here is a con- 
nection you can make with the use of this door 
fastener that will make the door automatic. It will 
positively open when it hears you coming and 
close when you get inside.” 

I knew they made door connections that worked 
like that, but I had never seen how they worked, 
and I have to admit that my interest was aroused. 
The woman brought out a little working model of 
the apparatus, and showed us how the wheels, roll- 
ing over a lever in the driveway released the door 
fastener and the doors opened without your having 
to get out and open them. 

“T am willing to leave it to madam,” said the 
saleslady, “if the cost of this attachment is not less 
than the cost of a hat that might easily be ruined 
by having to get out in the rain to open the doors. 
When it comes to the price of hats, there is no 
comparison between millinery and hardware.” 

She had made a good point, and since we drive 
our own car, not only in these days but in other 
days, that self-opening door looked pretty good. I 
had just had an advance in salary, and on the 
strength of that we bought. I don’t believe any 
man salesperson in that store was any better at 
developing extra sales than our lady friend. 





Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold 
trom stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 
As there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to name every size. 


Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western Spelter 10@11¢ 
Sheet aati No. 9 base, casks.17¢ 

0 17%? 


No. 30 8.27¢ 

No. 28, 36 in, wide, 10¢ higher. 

Corrugated Roofing, Gal- 
vanized 


2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 


Lead and —— 


fron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 


Bars : Per Ib. 
Merchant Iron, base price.4.77¢ 
Refined Iron, base price. .6.27¢ 
Burden’s H. B. & 8. ba 
iron, base price 
Burden’s Best bar iron, 
base price 
sewage Sess, 

Weft Steel: « 
% to 1% in., round and 

OGUATE oc ccccccccccces 4.17¢ 
lto 6 in. x % in. tol 

Dl bei eee ean aes e eu 4.17¢ 
1 4 6 in. x % and 5/16 


Rods—% and 11/16 
>, * to 6 x 8/16 to 
eee Ue ew HE s CORES 4.77¢ 


base price.. 


Shapes : 
tame and channels—3 to 

eC CEST OC OHOO EO He 4.27¢ 
ng 
8 in. x 4% in. and larger. 
4 x 3/16 in. and &% 


i's in. ee 
1% to i See 


-4.27¢ 


Merchant Steel 
Per Ih, 
Bessemer Machinery ....... 4.17¢ 
rrr 4.17¢ 
T5¢ 
Open-hearth spring ste vel. Te “00¢ 
=" cast steel, 


Extra "ena steel... .18.00@20.00¢ 
Special cast steel. '23.00@25. 00¢ 


Tank Plates—Steel 


Per ID. 
% in. and heavier......... 4.52¢ 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per ID. 
» 8 and heavie?....cccces 5. are 
10 


Bow Annealed—Black 


oO. R. 
One pass. Wood's 
soft steel refined, 
per Ib. per Ib. 
- 18 and 20...6. 


No. 30 
Genuine Russia as per 
assortment 22% @25¢ 
Patent planished, W. Dewees 
Wood A 18 to 18% ¢; 
B 11 to 11%c net 


Galvanized 


Nos. 18 OBB BO. cccccccccece A 17¢ 


100 TD, over flat sheets. 


Tin Plates 

Charcoal Plates 
AAA charcoal: Per box 
of 2S Serre nominal 
IX 14 x 
A charcoal: 
1 2 ES Sree nominal 
Be 16 BS BO. ec cccccvcce nominal 

Coke Plates—Bessemer 

IC 14 x 20, 107 nominal 
IX 14 x 20 nominal 

Terne Plates 

os" 20 x 28 with an 8-Ib. 


ating 
Ix’: 20 x 28 with an 8-Ib. 
coating 


We ss ccaseuda nominal 


nominal 


Brass Tubes, Rods and 
Wire, and Copper Tubes 


Manufacturers have withdrawn 
all quotations because of unsettled 
prices of raw materials and will 
only name prices to actual buyers. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., 
38 to 40¢ per Ib. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
¢ per lb. advance over hot rolled. 

Polished 20 in. wide and under, 
1¢ per sq. ft. extra; over 20 in. 
wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. 

Planished copper, 1¢ per. sq. ft. 
more than polished, 

Tinning, one side, 6¢ per sq. ft. 


Copper Wire 
Base price, at mill 


American pig lead 50@9.00¢ 
Bar Lead t 
Solder, 4% & % guaré ne... .49¢ 
No. 1 solder t4¢ 
Refined solder 36¢ 
Prices of solder indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition, 


Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per 
Commercial grade, per #... 


Antimony 
Asiatic 


Bismuth 
édueeetacuad $4.50@$5.00 


Aluminum 
No, 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), in 
ingots for remelting (car- 
load lots), f.o.b. mill, 


Per Ib. 


82.10¢ 
40@45¢ 


Old Metals 

The market is very quiet. There 
is not likely to be much new busi 
ness until after the first of the 
year. Dealers are paying nomin 
ally as follows: 

Cents 
per Ib. 

heavy and crucible..18.00 
heavy and wire 17.00 
light and bottoms 15.00 
DE ateneuecounuxe 9.50 
Brass, light ‘ 8.00 
Heavy machine composition. 17.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turn- 

ee eas 
No. 1 red brass or compo- 

sition turnings .......... 15.00 
Lead, heavy ...... --- 5.00 
Lead, tea 4.00 
i 5.00 


Copper, 
Copper, 
Copper, 
Brass, 











In the 


Morning’s Mail 


from the Trade 











The Conservation Program 


‘‘No Argument That We Can See”’ 


Sistersville, W. Va., Dec. 9, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 

Gentlemen: The hardware trade has been asked 
to express an opinion on the conservation program, 
and as one of the retailers we have no hesitancy in 
saying that about 900,000 different styles and sizes 
could be cut out without any injury to anyone. Of 
course there are a lot of people who do not care 
how many styles there are, and they might even be 
in the majority, but we think not. But supposing 
they are, that should not make any difference in a 
case as plain as this appears to be. Let the leaders 
along this line go ahead and adopt the medium 
course of action, not leaning too far either way, 
and us stragglers will have to fall in line. 

We might mention one mistake they will make if 
it is adopted, and that is in cutting out the !»-gal. 
cans of paint, etc. We should have all sizes from 
1% pint to gallon. One-half gallon cans are one of 
our very best sellers. 

And now to mention a concrete case in reference 
to the cutting out which we adopted a long time be- 
fore the war: We used to handle about twelve 
styles of razors. We now handle six. We do just 
as much razor business on six as we used to do 
with the twelve. Why then carry a double stock? 
Gentlemen, there is no argument that we can see 


Hardware Age 


that justifies so many different styles and sizes on 
the various lines which we handle. Yours very 
truly for a cut down, 

DURHAM HDwE. Co. HER 


Farm Products as Barometer 
Standardsville, Va., Dec. 12, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York. 

Dear Sirs: We have been reading with interest 
your editorials and any data elsewhere that will 
establish convictions in our mind that price decline 
is far distant. 

With all of our enthusiasm and the exceedingly 
bright outlook for great future business, we believe 
we do not differ greatly with other members of the 
trade when we say we feel some uneasiness as to a 
too sudden decline in price, which if we cannot con- 
vince ourselves otherwise will hinder our buying 
spirit, the very thing that should not be done at 
this time. 

However, an incident occurred a few days ago 
to which we gave some afterthought, relieving our- 
selves considerably: A farmer, a rather pessimistic 
sort of fellow, though prosperous and a good pro- 
ducer, came in and priced a 3 x 9 wagon gear. We 
mentioned the price and he went up in the air, ex- 
claimed he wouldn’t pay it, that the war was over 
now and prices were bound to come down, that we 
asked him $16.00 more for the wagon than we did 
three months ago. 

We explained to him that we knew the war had 
practically ended, but did not see why he should 
think the price should be down or come down, and 
asked him why he thought it would be so. Frankly, 
he could not give us a reason, only that the “war 
was over” now and that stuff was “bound” to come 
down; that he used to buy a wagon for $60.00 be- 
fore the war and knew he could do it again before 
long now. 

It rather aggravated us. We said: “Here, when 
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PPROXIMATELY one hundred and fifty salesmen 

and distributors from every section of the country 
met in Akron, Dec. 4th and 5th for the annual sales 
convention of the General Tire & Rubber Company. The 
convention was a notable success from every angle. 
Intensive sales plans for the coming year were dis- 
cussed, and an extensive national advertising campaign 
was laid out. 

“Readjustment” was one of the main subjects, and 
was taken up in detail in an address on “The New Op- 
portunity,” by W. C. D’Arcy, president of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


An elaborate entertainment program was carried 
out, consisting in part of special lunches served at the 
plant, a lake dinner at Young’s Hotel with special jazz 
band music, theater parties, and the annual banquet at 
the Akron City Club. 

A three-story office building, a new power house and 
various other buildings are being erected to take care 
of the greatly increasing demand for the General Tire. 

Announcement is made that C. J. Hazen has just 
joined the organization to direct the advertising and 
publicity. 
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Contsnentai 
SANITARY WINDOW 
VENTILATORS 


Sanitary window ventilators, which have proved to be a big seller this season, do not lend themselves readily 


to striking displays all by themselves, but the Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., 


solved the 


problem by showing the defice as fitted into an actual window casing and sash borrowed from a neighboring 
lumber yard. Due acknowledgment was made to the lumber company in a window card. During displays of 
this defice demonstrations should be carried on inside the store. 


you wanted that wagon three months ago, we ex- 
plained to you that it did not take as much corn or 
wheat to buy it then as it used to before corn and 
wheat went up. Since then the wagon has advanced 
$16.00 because material has advanced, because 
labor has advanced, because it costs more for the 
laborer to live. How much did you get for that 
load of new corn today?” 

He replied: ‘$8 per barrel.’ 

“Now, would you like to buy that wagon for 
$60.00? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, by G—— we will sell it to you for $60.00 
if you will take $4.00 per barrel for 15 barrels of 
corn; we know it cost you more to produce it prob- 
ably than that, but our wagon cost us a h of a 
lot more, too. When you will bring down your corn 
we will bring down the wagon. You started the 
wagon going up; now it is up to you to bring it 
down.” 

He backed water. 

We believe this is the situation: We don’t be- 
lieve the farmers want their products down, and as 
long as they have the demand they are going to ask 
the price. Conditions warrant the demand for some 
time to come. Labor cannot be cheaper with food- 
stuffs as they are. 

Therefore, we are going to use farm products 
as our barometer in buying. When they come off 
we are going to slack. 

Of course there are probably lots of prospective 
buyers like the customer above who will delay with 
the expectation of decline, but when he finds it is up 
to him he will “fall in” and “carry on.” 

We believe, then, it is up to the “big fellows” to 
explain it to the trade and keep us contented. Even 
if business slumps for a while we believe it will be 
preferable to a price decline, for it will be com- 
pelled to liven up when it is understood by Mr. 
Farmer that he is the decline engineer. 

This is written just as it appears to us out here 
in the “rural district.”” There may be nothing to 
it, but we feel like “speaking up, [ke, and express- 
ing ourselves;” therefore, we have done and fin- 
ished. 

We get some good, sound ideas from HARDWARE 
AGE. It enables us to sell always at replacement 
values, the largest item of all for the past year or 
so. Best wishes. C. L. BICKERS & Son, 

By Myron B. Bickers. 


Obituary 


F. Willard Jeffries, for 35 years a hardware mer- 
chant of Hicksville, Ohio, died recently from heart 
trouble. He is survived by a widow and one son. 

Joseph Sorhauer died recently at his home on Ellis 
Avenue, Woodlawn, Ill. He had been engaged in the 
hardware Business for the past 17 years. 

George H. Leary, aged 80 years, a leading hardware 
man of East Lockport, N. Y., for over half a century, 
died at the home of his son recently. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and opened a hardware store at 307 
Market Street, East Lockport, which he actively con- 
ducted until a year ago. 

Benjamin J. Brown, proprietor of a hardware store 
at 1408 Woodland Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died there recently. He is survived by a widow and 
three children. 

C. F. Schmidt, founder of the Schmidt Hardware 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, died at his home re- 
cently following a long illness. 

A. J. Arntson, a hardware 
N. D., died there recently. 

Arnold Hotz, a member of Hotz Bros., Wild Rose, 
Wis., hardware and implement dealers, died recently. 

Theodore W. Niedringhaus, superintendent of the 
National Enameling & Stamping Co.’s plant at Granite 
City, Ill., died at his home in St. Louis recently from 
pneumonia following influenza. Mr. Niedringhaus was 
49 years of age. He succeeded his father as superin- 
tendent of the enameling and stamping plant at the 
death of the latter 15 years ago. Deceased was a 
nephew of Frederick G. Niedringhaus, who with his 
brother, the late William F. Niedringhaus, founded 
the stamping company. 

W. F. Curtis, for the past 33 years manager of the 
New York office of the Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., died at his home in Montclair, N. J., recently 
after an illness of nearly eight months. 


Bissell Co. Elects Officers 


A’ a meeting of the directors of the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, early in December. 
Fred M. Deane, vice-president and treasurer, was made 
president -and treasurer, Mrs. M. R. Bissell becoming 
chairman of the board. The following officers were re- 
elected: M. R. Bissell, Jr., and T. W. Williams, vice- 
presidents; R. E. Shanahan, secretary and general 
manager. 

A happy coincidence of the election is that it marked 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of Mr. Deane’s connec- 
tion with the Bissell company. 


merchant of Sheldon, 
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Above is the Starrett Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church recently dedicated at Athol, Mass., and its bene- 


factor, L. S. Starrett of the L. S. Starrett, Co., the Athol tool makers. 


The new church, work on which was 


begun in September, 1917, was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Starrett, who is chairman of the 


board of the church’s trustees and one of the leaders in his community’s affairs, 


The structure is pronounced 


unsurpassed by any church edifice in the New England Conference for beauty and elegance, and Athol is very 


proud of it. 


Coming Conventions 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
14, 15, 16, 1919. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo,. Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 138, 1919. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Exhibition, Fargo Auditorium Building. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXx- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Coliseum Building, Sioux Falls, Feb. 25, 26, 
27,1919. F. J. Shephard, secretary, Mitchell. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALER’S AS- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


New YorkK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 





F. Howard Childs, New England representative of the 
Patterson, Sargent Company, paints, Cleveland, Ohio, 
died at the Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass., last 
week, of pneumonia, following an attack of influenza. 
His home was in Quincy, Mass. Mr. Childs was a 
member of the Engineers’ Club of Boston, the Derry- 
field Club of Manchester, N. H., the Nantucket Pil- 
grims of Chatham, the New England Railroad Club, 
the New England Street Railway Club and the Masons. 








Hardware Convention Plan Makes 


Watch 


Progress—Congress Will 


German Competition—Motor Truck Routes a 
New “ Pork Barrel’’ 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23, 1918. 


HE decision of the hardware men at Atlantic 
T City to give consideration to the desirability 

of carrying through a carefully devised con- 
servation program will commend itself to the entire 
industry. There is no reason why the lessons of 
the war should be lost, and unquestionably there 
is a sane middle ground between the drastic cur- 
tailment of types and sizes suggested by the War 
Industries Board under the stress of war condi- 
tions and the easy-going policy of pre-war times, 
when a retailer would undertake to procure any- 
thing a fanciful customer might want, when job- 
bers vied with each other to provide anything the 
most finicky retailer might suggest, and when manu- 
facturers fell over each other in their eagerness to 
make any little thing a jobber might ask for. 

The world has had a tremendous shaking up dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, and we all look upon 
life from a different standpoint than we did in 
March, 1917. The atmosphere now surrounding us 
is more healthful, and we are all more normal hu- 
man beings. 

Artificiality is dropping away, and we have learned 
that there are many things we thought indispen- 
sable that we can get along without very nicely. The 
“simple life,” at which we used to smile before we 
were war shocked, has proved not altogether unat- 
tractive, and most of us are convinced that the 
stripping away of certain non-essentials and luxu- 
ries has given us a greater measure of liberty and 
a more comfortable feeling all around. 

I venture the prediction that a year hence we 
will all acknowledge that the war has taught us 
much concerning the value of a simplified conserva- 
tion, and that the most enterprising concerns in 
the hardware trade, from manufacturers to retail- 
ers, will reap rewards in proportion as their poli- 
cies reflect our war lessons. 

The determination of the hardware men at At- 
lantic City to study this conservation project more 
thoroughly has attracted much attention in Wash- 
ington. Government officials have learned a lot as 
the result of the war, but nothing has made a 
more profound impression than the superb cooper- 
ation of business, big and little. The Government, 
therefore, is preparing to help the hardware trade 
in every possible way. 


How the Government May Help 


ERY substantial aid is promised by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This big governmental 
institution is in position to help in many ways. 

The Bureau of Standards is ready to aid in work- 
ing out any standardization scheme the industry 
may desire. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce may be called upon to sound consumers, 
dealers and producers and to determine how the 
demands of our foreign trade can best be met and 
how that trade can be expanded. Other bureaus 
of the department will also be available for any 
assistance they can give. 

An important question arising in this connection 
is that of the competition of foreign goods. It is 
hardly to be expected that every importing jobber 
can be induced to get in line with any national 
conservation program that may be adopted—espe- 
cially if he should by any chance represent a line 
of German hardware. If American manufacturers 
decide to cut down on types and sizes, such a de- 
termination would doubtless be the signal for the 
enterprising Hun to endeavor to break into the 
American’ market with everything not procurable 
from our domestic factories. 


Germans Counting on American Friendship 


HIS is a phase of the matter that should not be 

overlooked. The Huns have great faith that 
America will soon forget the war and that the “an- 
cient friendship” between the United States and 
Germany will speedily be restored. Note the con- 
fidence with which the German people look forward 
to the coming of ample stores of American food, and 
the evident reliance of German statesmen on the 
kind hearts and gentle natures of the American 
delegates to the Peace Conference to save them from 
the drastic punishment the French and British lead- 
ers would mete out to them. 

If you think the German manufacturers of hard- 
ware do not intend to recover their American mar- 
ket at the earliest possible date you have another 
think coming. Suspend your judgment for about 
twelve months, and then take another look at the 
market. 

The men who will pilot the Senate and House 
in the new Congress that may assemble in extra 
session soon after March 4 next may be relied upon 
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to keep a sharp eye upon the Hun. Also they can 
be counted upon to protect American industries and 
to provide for the extension of American commerce 
in every nook and corner of the world. 


Will Revise Tariff Law 


HE Underwood-Simmons tariff law is scheduled 

for such an overhauling as was never given to 
an antiquated customs statute. Of course, no such 
occasion ever arose before because never before 
has Congress been called upon to frame a new 
domestic policy in the light of the lessons of a 
world war. 

Just how to hit the Hun without also placing too 
drastic restrictions upon the commerce of friendly 
foreign nations will be a problem requiring much 
skill for its solution. The “most favored nation” 
principle, which has always guided us in the formu- 
lation of tariffs as well as treaties, is quite elastic, 
however, and whether the nation commits itself to a 
policy of industrial retaliation or boycott it will 
be entirely practicable to raise any barrier that 
may be necessary to prevent the flooding of our 
markets with cheap German goods. Whatever we 
may decide upon in the way of trade treatment of 
the Teuton, it is safe to say we will not recognize 
Germany as a “most favored nation” for many 
moons to come. 

I am glad to see that Secretary Redfield’s foolish 
remarks about the propriety of holding back Ameri- 
can business men seeking the extension of our for- 
eign commerce until the other nations have had a 
chance to catch up with us are coming in for the 
emphatic denunciation they deserve. Other officials 


of the Department of Commerce, however, appear 
to be alive to the necessity of making every effort to 
push our foreign trade without delay. 


An Appeal for American Foreign Trade 


A* astonishing exhibit which might be prepared 
in this connection would be Secretary Redfield’s 
speech in parallel columns with the annual report 
of Chief Cutler of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The secretary must have over- 
looked Mr. Cutler’s report when he prepared the re- 
marks that have caused so much commotion. 
Mr. Cutler* makes a strong plea for larger ap- 
propriations permitting us to pay better salaries 
to our commercial attachés in foreign countries who 
are maintaining American interests abroad and co- 
operating with American industries at home. In 
_ this connection every up-to-date business man owes 
it to himself to read the following extract from 
Mr. Cutler’s report: 


We are face to face with the constant danger of 
having our attachés and their secretaries forced to 
accept the offers of private firms unless we can estab- 
lish a more satisfactory scale of compensation. Besides 
the increased living costs must be considered the declin- 
ing value of the dollar in certain countries; the most 
noticeable case is in China, where the rising value of 
silver exchange has made the dollar worth approxi- 
mately one-half of its value a year ago. 

New attachés should be assigned to a number of im- 
portant capitals, especially Rome, Madrid, Ottawa, Mex- 
ico City, Santiago, Chile and Athens. 

I cannot overemphasize the increasing importance in 
our plan of foreign-trade promotion of these resident 
men in foreign countries. The commercial attaché is a 
necessity in countries where the more important com- 
mercial interests of the United States are constantly 
coming up for consideration. It is important on both 
ends of the line; commercial inquiries relating to the 
broader questions are constantly reaching the depart- 
ment from our business men. 

Very frequently prompt investigation and cabled re- 
plies are necessary. The only way that this service 
can be rendered is by having a trained commercial 
expert in the foreign country who is there for the sole 
purpose of attending to these commercial matters. In 
order to attend to them successfully, he must be in 
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constant touch with the principal commercial move- 
ments in the country to which he is assigned. 

The functions of the commercial attachés as the 

representatives of the Department of Commerce abroad, 
with a nation-wide field, and the exclusive assignment 
to work and report on commercial legislation and prac- 
tice and commercial organization, trade tendencies and 
currents, are quite distinct from those of the other es- 
tablished officers. The commercial attaché is coming, 
more and more, to be recognized in international deal- 
ings as distinct a position as that of the military at- 
taché or the naval attaché. 
. There is another type of investigator abroad which 
is particularly necessary at this time. That is the 
trade commissioner or commercial agent—it makes no 
difference what you call him—who shall have the as- 
signment to give us news about the national resources 
and the trade opportunities of the countries that we 
know very little about. There are still several countries 
that come within this class. 

Now sit down and write a letter to your Repre- 
sentative and your two Senators, urging them to 
vote for generous appropriations for this important 
service. 


War Revenue Bill Soon to Pass 


‘THE Republican leaders in Congress have decided 

not to filibuster against the pending revenue 
bill. This means that it will probably become a law 
some time in January. 

The Senate has cut down the total revenue-produc- 
ing capacity of the measure from $8,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000, and because this action was taken 
after the signing of the armistice and in accordance 
with recommendations from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, there is every reason to believe the views 
of the Senate will prevail when the bill reaches the 
conference committee that will be appointed to har- 
monize the diverse provisions of the House and 
Senate drafts. The conference committee will be 
appointed immediately after the holidays, and un- 
less all signs fail the bill should be ready for the 
President’s signature during the last week in Janu- 
ary. 

An interesting question arises here concerning 
the date on which the bill will become a law. If 
President Wilson is in Europe, as he probably will 
be, it will be necessary to send the official copy of 
the bill, as signed by the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate, to the Chief Execu- 
tive in Paris for examination and approval. This 
may mean that the bill will not become a law until 
a week or ten days after it has been agreed to by 
‘the conference committee and the conference report 
adopted by Senate and House. 


Bill Will Be Signed by President 


‘THIS may force the effective date of the new law 

into February, but it is not likely that it will 
imperil the measure, as the President will have 
until March 4 to sign the bill, and it will not be 
necessary for the draft to be returned to this coun- 
try before Congress adjourns. 

I have noticed a good deal of ingenious specula- 
tion in the daily press concerning the possibility 
that the bill may fail because of the President’s 
European trip. While opinions differ concerning 
the wisdom of Mr. Wilson’s journey to France, there 
is no danger whatever, if his present plans are car- 
ried out, that the validity of the revenue measure 
will be affected. 


Costly Motor Truck Service 
THE watchdogs of the Treasury in Congress are 
beginning to predict that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s motor-truck service, because of unlimited ex- 
pansion, will become as big a burden to the tax- 
payers as the rural free delivery and the parcel 
post. The truck service was inaugurated as a sort 
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of war measure, but, like the rural free delivery, 
its machinery includes such a powerful endless chain 
that it has already come to be regarded in certain 
congressional quarters as a permanent institution 
entitled to constantly increasing appropriations. 

Like a well-devised set of gears, the endless chain 
runs in oil—the lubricant being provided by the 
United States Treasury. It’s a very pretty piece 
of machinery, and operates according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

The farmers in a certain congressional district 
appeal to their Congressman to secure the estab- 
lishment of a motor-truck route. The Congressman 
applies to the Post Office Department, at the same 
time running over in his mind the eligibility as 
motor-truck drivers of several active young political 
henchmen in his district. .The Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, who has charge of the motor- 
truck service, tells the Congressmen he is very sorry 
but the appropriation has been exhausted, and the 
only way more truck routes can be established is 
for Congress to appropriate more money. Then 
the Congressman goes back to the Capitol and does 
a little missionary work among his colleagues, urg- 
ing them to vote for bigger appropriations for the 
motor-truck service. 


Mr. Blakslee’s Vivid Imagination 


S our old friend Bill Shakespeare used to say, 
it’s as “easy as lying.” Especially when the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General happens to be 
such an enthusiastic, optimistic and sanguine booster 
as the present incumbent, James Imagination Blaks- 
lee. 

Just to show you how the whole thing works, I 
will quote a little scrap from our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Congressional Record. The House has 
under consideration the Post Office Appropriation 
bill, which carries $1,000,000 for motor-truck routes, 
and Representative Madden of Illinois, one of the 
most experienced members of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, is making a few pertinent remarks in sup- 
port of an amendment offered by Representative 
Steenerson of Minnesota, another equally experi- 
enced member of the committee, proposing to cut 
the amount to $500,000. Mr. Madden says: 


I have a great deal of admiration for the imagination 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Blakslee. He has just as much imagination as Mul- 
berry Sellers ever had. 

He is one of the nicest fellows I ever knew, and per- 
sonally I like him, and he has some good views, but he 
is overenthusiastic. I am afraid he is too optimistic 
about what the outcome of this system of service will be. 

What I fear is if we establish the service on anything 
like the basis suggested it will be a good deal more of 
a pork barrel in the future than the river and harbor 
bill ever was, because everybody in Congress will want 
truck routes established in their district. Already, I 
think, appeals have been made for the establishment 
of truck lines where they ought not to be. 

I understand that the Postmaster General already 
has appointed a committee of experts to examine into 
the desirability of establishing this truck service, and 
that these men understand the Postal Service better 
than any others connected with the department. I un- 
derstand that they are almost ready to report, and what- 
ever their report may be I do not know, but I apprehend 
that it will not be very favorable to the establishment 
of these truck lines. 

There is no sense in having them. We ought not to 
be in the truck business; we ought not to be dealing in 
garden truck, for that is what this means. It seems to 
mé that we are establishing automobile lines here, there 
and everywhere for the purpose of carrying products 
from the farm to the middlemen, and adding not to the 
economy of the consumer but to the profit of the men 
who sell to the consumer. 

We are doing it at the expense of the taxpayer. It 
is easy to figure out a large profit, but it is not so easy 
to prove that the profit figured out is there. 
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As long as you have the Treasury of the United 
States behind any scheme that may be established from 
which to draw, of course you can go on, but if you had 
to put this on a business basis, depending on its own 
earning power, without a right to draw against the 
Treasury of the United States for the deficiency, you 
would find out before thirty days that instead of making 
fabulous profits you were making fabulous losses. I 
dare anyone to undertake to prove that a profit has 
ever been made on any truck service that so far has 
been at work in the Post Office Department. 

You cannot do it. Mr. Blakslee can do it, but, as I 
said, I have a good deal of admiration for Mr. Blakslee’s 
imagination. If he only had the other ingredients of 
Colonel Sellers that he never was able to find, the Post 
Office Department would be flying around the United 
States on wings, and you would never have to charge 
postage for any service rendered to the people. 

Mr. Blakslee has a scheme by which his imagination 
can work up into the clouds and from which profits 
rain into the coffers of the Treasury Department. If 
you would listen to Blakslee there would not be a high- 
way in the United States that would not be rebuilt in 
the next six months out of the earnings in the truck 
service of the Post Office Department. And we would 
be unable to find men to build the roads these profits 
would build. 

We have over 2,000,000 miles of highways in the 
United States, but that would not satisfy Blakslee. He 
comes from Pennsylvania, where the air is rarified on 
account of the mountain scenery, and he imagines that 
everything is built on the basis of the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Blakslee is one of those imaginary dreamers in 
the matter of post-office profits that nobody ever heard 
of before. I do not say that in disparagement of Mr. 
Blakslee’s ability. I like it, I like imagination; it takes 
a man with imagination to accomplish results, but he is 
going too far afield. 

Mr. Madden’s pointed reference to the sanguine 
Mr. Blakslee were received with laughter and ap- 
plause, but the Blakslee dope had already gotten 
into the veins of so many Congressmen that when 
the vote was about to be taken on the Steenerson 
amendment its author withdrew it, presumably fear- 
ing it would be unceremoniously rejected. 

So the motor-truck service gets a new lease of 
life, and, unless I am very much mistaken, Mr. 
Burleson will ask Congress for a bigger appropria- 
tion next year—and get it, too. Then the farmers 
will throw up their hats, and a new “pork barrel” 
will have been established to which you and I will 
be required to contribute with the best grace we 
can muster under the circumstances. 


Government Ownership Losing Popularity 


Ce ownership ‘is getting black eyes 
in many directions these days, but the senti- 
ment of Congress concerning the retention of the 
railroads under Federal control, as recommended by 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, is likely to be 
fully developed in connection with legislation that 
will be undertaken soon after the holidays. The 
administration hopes that Congress, before adjourn- 
ing next March, will clearly indicate the policy it 
desires pursued with respect to the retention of the 
roads. 

This is a big order, and I would not be surprised 
should an adjournment be taken before any decision 
is reached. This will be bad for Government own- 
ership, as it is a foregone conclusion that the in- 
creased Republican majority in the next Congress 
will make it very difficult to put through legislation 
extending the Federal control of the railroads or any 
other public utility. 

Public sentiment in certain sections is strongly 
against Government control and management. The 
reduction in train service, the increase in passenger 
fares, freight and express rates, and, above all, the 
arbitrary public-be-damned manner of too many 
Government officials toward the patrons of the 
railroads have made public ownership far from 
popular. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 





When Is the Proper Time 
to Buy? 


SALESMAN for a safety razor manu- 

facturer visited about eighty stores in 

a large city recently to take orders for 
razor blades. The phrase “take orders” is 
used advisedly, because during the war it had 
become merely a matter of showing his face 
in hardware and drug stores and an order 
would be forthcoming without any exercise 
of salesmanship. 

On this trip, however, the salesman found 
a very different situation. The armistice had 
been signed and everybody thought the war 
was over. Retailers decided that with the 
ending of the war there would be almost im- 
mediate reductions in prices. Although they 
might have been sadly in need of razor 
blades, or any other item of hardware, their 
policy was not to stock up at high prices any 
goods which presumably might soon be 
offered at reductions. 

What the salesmen of razor blades learned 
on this trip was also the experience of many 
salesmen in other lines. They were out for 
business, but orders were not easily to be 
had. A few weeks before they could have 
sold almost anything on which delivery could 
have been promised and in many instances 
the price was no object. 

These salesmen without doubt have gone 
back to their sales managers and informed 
them that business will be hard to get until 
prices come down. 

Here is a situation that exists to-day 
throughout the whole business world. Buy- 
ing is on a hand-to-mouth basis. Conser- 
vatism is the watchword of all manufactur- 
ers and merchants. And rightly so. One of 
the largest manufacturers of automobiles in 
the country, with an output of about 200,000 
cars a year in normal times, recently entered 
the steel markets to buy just 2nough material 
for 10,000 cars. He saw a prospect, which 
has since become an actuality, of steel prices 
coming down, and he bought just enough 
steel to get started again on his normal line 
of work. 

This cautiousness on the part of buyers is 
perfectly natural under present conditions 
and certainly quite justifiable. But the ques- 
tion which should be uppermost in the buy- 
er’s mind is, “When is the proper time for 
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me to buy?” Upon the successful answer to 
this question depends to a great extent his 
success in meeting his customers’ wants dur- 
ing the next year. . 

In different lines there will be different 
factors at work, having a tendency to shift 
prices upward or downward. In food prod- 
ucts, for example, all indications point to con- 
tinued high prices, and it would not be sur- 
prising if some important articles of food 
would bring higher prices in 1919 than they 
did in 1918. 

There are certain considerations which 
must be kept in mind by all merchants in de- 
termining when fair prices for merchandise 
shall have been reached, presuming that the 
course of prices in many lines will be at least 
slightly downward. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations is that wages paid to 
labor are bound to remain high throughout 
the year. Ocean shipping space will be at 
a premium, so it may safely be taken for 
granted that any manufactured products in 
which raw materials brought from abroad 
are a considerable factor will not be greatly 
reduced, if they become any lower. 

In nearly all lines of manufacture the 
prices paid for iron and steel ave in one way 
or another an important factor, so it is per- 
haps fair to take the iron and steel industry 
as a barometer of what may happen in many 
lines of merchandise. 

During the war iron and steel production 
has been developed to a point never before 
known in this country. It will take an enor- 
mous demand for steel products to keep this 
new capacity well occupied during 1919. 
There is believed to be a large demand over- 
hanging the markets, both for domestic uses 
and for export, but whether this demand, 
when it develops into actual buying power, 
will be sufficient to absorb all of the manufac- 
turing capacity remains to be seen. The ten- 
dency since the signing of the armistice has 
been for buyers to go very cautiously, and 
purchases have been largely for small lots 
and for immediate delivery. There have been 
important reductions in prices, effective the 
first of the year, but still buyers are in a 
waiting attitude. They will not buy to any 
considerable extent until it is definitely es- 
tablished that prices have declined as far as 
it is possible for them to go. 

An element which will, of course, prevent 
any very great declines is the high cost of 
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production. This cost will presumably be 
reduced, but this reduction will come gradu- 
ally. It remains, therefore, for buyers to 
determine just how far prices are apt to de- 
cline, and then to make their purchases at the 
proper moment. This buyers have seldom, if 
ever, been able to do. They wait until prices 
reach bottom and still they wait for lower 
prices, Almost over night a buying move- 
ment starts from somewhere, and prices start 
going up. Then buyers flock like sheep into 
the market and bid prices up on themselves. 
An era of active demand and steadily ad- 
vancing prices is the never-failing result. 

A wise policy would, of course, be to make 
contracts for goods in such a way that the 
prevailing market price at time of shipment 
will apply. In some lines contracts are never 
made in that way, and it might be especially 
difficult under present conditions for the 
small buyer to make such contracts. But 
what should be avoided by all means is a de- 
pleted stock because the merchant who has 
had the wisdom to keep fairly well stocked 
up, and in close touch with his sources of 
supply, will be getting the business, while 
the merchant who is “just out” will be losing 
profits which should have been his. 

Therefore, the next few months—perhaps 
the next year—will require extraordinary 
watchfulness on the part of the merchant 
over every feature of his business. He will 
have need to study market conditions as 
never before; he must also watch closely the 
selling end of his business to determine when 
the public is going to demand merchandise 
freely. Although business may be quiet for 
a few months, he must prepare for the time 
when business will be good—not by over- 
buying, but by watching his stock carefully 
and not running out of items for which there 
may be a demand at any time. Moreover, he 
will need to work off the high-priced goods 
on his shelves and in his storerooms as 
quickly as possible, or accept a loss on this 
merchandise when lower wholesale prices 
and competitive conditions force him to mark 
down his own selling prices. 


Inventory Time Is Here 


and the strenuous trials of the most 


feo rush of Christmas business is past 
unique business year in history has be- 


come but a memory. The future is being 
faced courageously and confidently by the 
average hardware merchant, who realizes 
that at no time in his business career has an 
accurate inventory been so essential. For- 
tunately the cessation of hostilities found the 
hardware merchants of the United States 
with stocks materially lower than normal. 


It has been estimated that the bulk inven- 
tories of the hardware stores of this country 
will show stocks to be at least 30 per cent be- 
low normal. There are exceptions, of course, 
where buyers have kept their stocks up to 
normal proportions. Where they are long, as 
a rule it is on items that are exceedingly 
scarce and for which there is a correspond- 
ingly great demand. The hardware trade of 
the United States has never been in a better 
condition to stand the shock of a readjust- 
ment than it is to-day. However, inventories 
are going to reveal danger spots, inventories 
are going to show numerous items of a dis- 
tinctly seasonable nature, which should be 
moved rapidly. 

While the general opinion of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers is that values will be well 
maintained during the first half of 1919, yet 
it is believed that before the year is past de- 
clines in prices will be numerous. Wholesal- 
ers are going right ahead buying the needs 
for the first half of the year, and manufac- 
turers say there should be little hesitancy on 
the part of the retail merchants to follow 
their lead. The majority of retailers feel that 
it is no time for gambling on large purchases, 
and that future needs should be estimated 
with care and caution. 

These needs will be made exceedingly clear 
by the coming inventory. There are many 
dealers who have felt that the pricing of this 
year’s inventory would be a great problem. 
Shortly after the armistice there were a few 
rather sharp declines on certain commodities, 
but during the past week there has been a 
stiffening of prices, and from one end of the 
line to the other there is hardly a tremor of 
achange. This should give the merchant the 
conviction that he is right in going forward 
and pricing his merchandise according to the 
markets of the day. 

There has been something of a tendency 
on the part of some dealers to discount, values 
in this inventory. From the present market 
outlook this does not seem advisable. With 
stocks in their present condition, the count 
that is about to be taken will not emphasize 
as many needs for special sales to clean up 
overstock as much as it will emphasize the 
imperative needs which must be purchased 
soon. Many merchants will find that two- 
thirds of a normal bulk stock will inventory 
in money value, as much, or more than a nor- 
mal pre-war stock. Such a condition puts 
the merchant on his mettle. To engineer his 
ship of trade through the mined mysteries of 
1919 will require foresight, judgment, cau- 
tion and initiative. Considering the actions 
of the hardware trade as a whole in dealing 
with difficulties of the past, we may look for- 
ward with confidence. 
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NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 21, 1918. 
SURVEY of the retail hardware market in this 
locality shows that dealers are well contented 
with sales, and that they are making every effort to 
clean up their stocks before placing any orders with 
the wholesale trade. The majority of them still stand 
pat in their belief that prices will soon decline. 

All curtailments and restrictions placed by the War 
Industries Board upon the production of industries less 
essential to the American war program today were 
ordered removed by the War Industries Board, effective 
Jan. 1. Then the Board passes out of existence. The 
order also provides for the abolition of the Board’s 
system of issuing priority certificates and priority rat- 
ings on transportation and materials to those indus- 
tries engaged in war production. The order issued 
to-day provides for the complete abolishment of all in- 
dustrial restrictions so far as the War Industrics Board 
is concerned, closely following the Board’s abolition of 
the preference system, a month ago. The Board’s or- 
der in effect places all industries on the same competi- 
tive basis irrespective of their former position of im- 
portance to the war program. In line with the action 
of the War Industries Board, the Railroad Administra- 
tion to-day instructed railroads under federal control 
that all outstanding embargoes against freight for the 
War Department should be cancelled and the following 
placed with their agents and representatives: “By 
direction of the Car Service Section, at the request of 
the War Department, an embargo is placed, effective at 
once, against all carload freight consignee, (a) to or for 
account of the War Department or officers thereof; 
(b) to or for account of contractors for War Depart- 
ment purposes at destinations listed.” 

The War Industries Board has just announced that 
price regulation of the copper industry by the Govern- 
ment would end on Jan. 1, when the Board will go out 
of existence. The price has been fixed by agreement 
at 26 cents. The Board expresses the opinion that the 
great demand for copper, including that needed for 
reconstruction work abroad, will create a demand equal 
at least to normal times. After a meeting of the 
Price-Fixing Committee with the copper industry, held 
to-day, a statement was issued which read, in part: 
“The chairman called attention to the fact that among 
the vital war needs of the Government copper ranked 
second only to steel, and wished to place on record the 
Government’s appreciation of the patriotic spirit in 
which the copper producers had accepted maximum 
prices suggested by the Price-Fixing Committee and 
the industry’s unceasing efforts to produce the abnor- 
mally large quantity of copper required to supply the 
war needs of ourselves and those associated with us in 
the war. The industry through its spokesman testified 
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to the courtesy and consideration it has always re- 
ceived at the hands of the Price-Fixing Committee, and 
to the fact that the fixing of the maximum prices by 
the Government had developed, at the numerous meet- 
ings, a vast amount of information which had been 
most helpful in stabilizing and standardizing the in- 
dustry.” 

Removal of the restrictions on lead producers, who 
are now free to quote prices individually, has been an- 
nounced to the trade by the Lead Producers’ Commit- 
tee for War Service, which was formed some months 
ago at the request of the chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board. The removal becomes effective to-day. 
The Committee since Sept. 1 has been acting as the 
selling agency for all lead producers, and in announc- 
ing the resumption of a free market it was stated there 
would be “no restrictions on resales.” From Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1, inclusive, the price of lead, f.0.b. New York, had 
been $8.05 a hundredweight, and $7.75 f.o.b. St. Louis. 
On Dec. 2 the price went down $1 a hundredweight in 
both those cities. 


Rope.—Just as this issue of HARDWARE AGE is going 
to press a serious decline in prices of manila and 
hardware grades of rope has been reported by local 
manufacturers. These prices, it is believed, will now 
remain unchanged indefinitely. 

Manila rope prices are as follows. Manila rope, first grade, 


is 22c.; second grade, 21c., and hardware grade, 19c., base 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 27c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 21c., and second grade, 18c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade. 
is 21%c., and second grade, 18%4c. base per lb. 


Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 21c., and second grade, 
18c. base per Ib. 


Glass.—A committee of the glass manufacturers met 
with a committee representing the glass workingmen 
in an effort to come to some head on the wage question 
for the coming year. But no decision was reached. 
This very likely will prevent factories from resuming 
operations next month, as many manufacturers had 
hoped they would be able to do. It has been definitely 
decided that the production for 1919 will be on a basis 
of 50 per cent of the output of the past year. It is 
generally expressed that prices will remain firm for 
some little time. 

77 per cent; double 
strength A, all sizes, 79 per cent; double strength B, all 


sizes, 81 per cent, with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 
per cent discount from jobbers. 


Single strength A and B, all sizes, 


Nails.—The latest report of conditions in this market 
is that the manufacturers of wire nails are at present 
from six to eight weeks behind on shipments. Local 
jobbers are managing to get some supplies of wire 
nails, but cut nails are not to be had. 
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Wire nails, in store, are $4.75 to $4.85 base per keg. Cut 
nails, in store, are $6.65, and delivered by jobbers, $6.75 base 
per keg. 


Linseed Oil.—Local distributors state that business is 
extremely dull; of course, this condition is usually 
prevalent this time of the year. Then again the stag- 
nancy of the market is traceable to the uncertainty of 
business conditions. Prices remain the same. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.58 per gal. for 5 or 
more bblis., and $1.59 in less than 5 bbl. Car-load lots, $1.55 
per gal. 

State and Western oil, $1.58; smaller quantities, $1.59 per 
gal., according to seller. Car-load lots, $1.55 per gal. 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 18, 1918. 

URRENT wholesale distribution on general lines 

of hardware are running about even with the 
corresponding week of 1917. Retail business in holiday 
merchandise continues to be excellent. Predictions of 
a new era for business following the Atlantic City con- 
vention has been made by the large men in business 
who are in a position to know. Co-operation instead 
of competition is to be the watchword from now on 
and many of the undesirable features of commercial 
enterprise are gone never to return. 

Railroad Director General McAdoo has assured the 
public of good rail service from now on, and has 
issued the following statement. 

“The war being now practically over, it will be the 
policy of the railroad administration during the re- 
maining period of federal control to give the public 
the best service of which the railroads are capable. 

“As rapidly as possible service will be improved, 
although trains which were run under private control 
merely for competitive reasons will not be restored. 
Such service was unnecessary. Plans already have 
been made for service to California, Florida and the 
southeastern states during the coming winter. 

“The public may be assured the railroad administra- 
tion will do everything possible to meet the need of 
the traveling public. There were some wasteful and 
extravagant practices during private control of rail- 
roads. These will not be restored during the period 
of federal control, but within the limits of good business 
practice the public may expect every reasonable con- 
venience and comfort on the railroads operated by the 
Government.” 

The market, especially that which pertaining to 
metals, is not as firm this week. The Government has 
made a reduction in the price of steel sheets for 
January of $4 per ton on the galvanized and $6 per 
ton on the blue annealed. There has also been a gen- 
eral revision of prices on galvanized ware, sand paper 
and rope. Jobbers are placing contracts freely for 
goods for future delivery, but salesmen report that 
dealers are ordering very carefully and only for their 
immediate wants. Goods for future delivery were less 
than for the same week of last year. 

While it is admitted that there will be some price 
adjustments, there can be no radical changes on gen- 
eral lines for at least six months. Collections are good. 


Ash Sifters.—On account of the scarcity and high 
priced coal, the demand is pretty heavy this season. 
Local jobbers’ stocks are in fair condition and all 
orders are being filled promptly. Prices remain at the 
same level of last week and no immediate change is 
expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
wood frame ash siffers with wire screens, size 12 x 14, black 
japanned, $1.60 doz.; galvanized, $2.20 doz.; perfection wood 
frame, galvanized screen, size 14 x 16, $2.50 per doz.; barrel 
sifter, No. 06, $4.25 per doz.; furnace ash sifters, 30 in. 
straight handle, 8% x 12 blade, double tinned, $8.25 per doz. ; 
rotary ash sifters, No. 104, $42 per doz. 


Naval Stores.—Sales are still very weak. Rosin con- 
tinues to decline in price, while turpentine has advanced 
2c. per gal. Shipments are coming up from the South 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

Turpentine, spot in yard, is selling at 72 cents per gal.: 
common to good strained rosin is quoted on a basis of 280 Ib. 


GRADES 


These prices are all f.0.b. dock New York. with 25c. added 
for delivery. 


AGO 


Building Paper.—The stocks of local jobbing houses 
are comparatively light and sales also have been re- 
ported away below normal. Every indication, however, 
points to heavy sales in the spring. Jobbers continue 
to carry only standard grades and sizes. The market 
remains firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 90c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 

Alarm Clocks.—Jobbing stocks are badly broken and 
the demand is keeping up. Sales are in excess of those 
of last season. Manufacturers state that it will be 
sometime before the supply goes back to normal, as 
there still continues to be a shortage of skilled labor. 
Prices continue very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in. less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz. 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 
per doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz.. 
$13.07 per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per 
doz.; case lots of 50, $24.85 per doz. Slumber Stopper, ra- 
dium dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, 
$2 each. 

Coal Hods.—The available supply in this market is 
very limited, and already there is a shortage reported 
in several of the leading sellers. On account of the 
scarcity of steel sheets, it is hardly to be expected 
that there will be any great supply to be had for this 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Japanned 
open hod, 15 in., $5.15 per doz.; 16 in., $5.55 per doz.; 17 
in., $6.15 per doz.; galvanized open hod, 16 in., $8.85 per 
doz.; 17 in., $9.50 per doz.; 18 in., $10.40 per doz.; 20 in... 
$14 per doz.; galvanized funnel hod, 17 in., $11.70 per doz.: 
18 in., $12.75 per doz.; japanned funnel hod, 17 in., $7.80 
per doz. 


Babbitt Metal.—While this is naturally an off season 
for sales, both jobbers and retailers report that the 
demand is satisfactory for this season of the year. 
Stocks are adequate and a full supply is available. 
Prices are unchanged since last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
babbitt metal, 12c. per Ib.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 


Standard 


Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—There has been a 
reduction of about five per cent on eaves trough and 
gutter pipe. Stocks are, however, comparatively light 
and retail sales are confined chiefly to repair work. 
Jobbers report a very good demand for future orders 
for spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, 5 in., $6.65 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3 in.,»$6.75 per 100 ft. 

Files.—There has been no change in the situation as 
to files since last reported. Both retailers and jobbers’ 
stocks are short on some of the standard sizes, while 
the demand continues heavy. There has been no change 
in discounts since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 


discounts from standard lists; Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-74. 
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Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points—Manufacturers of 
window glass report that the price of glass will not 
be any lower for sometime to come; that workers are 
asking an increase in wages from thirty to thirty-five 
per cent. Blast furnaces have been shut down and 
will not start until January. There is very little s:: 
plus glass on the market and there is expected to 
a fairly heavy demand for window glass when ti 
spring building season opens. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Singl« 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, firs: 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
1 doz. toa package, 60c. per pkg. 

Cotton Gloves and Mittens.—Manufacturers are in 
the field with prices good for shipment to July first, 
at a basis of 20 per cent higher than the price at 
this time last year, but somewhat lower than the high- 
est prices quoted during the fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
7-oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.85 per doz. pairs; Standard 8-oz., 
knit wrist gloves, $2.10 per dozen pairs. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Sales continue very good and 
will probably be so until after the holidays. Present 
prices are held very firm and no declines are antici- 
pated. Jobbers report shortages on several numbers 
of medium priced shot guns and revolvers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single-bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extrac- 
tor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double-barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discount 20-2% per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—The situation as to galvanized 
ware is somewhat easier than it has been for a long 
time. There has been a general reduction in prices of 
about 20 per cent. Jobbers have received shipments 
in the last few days on orders placed earlier in the 
season, and while the demand continues very heavy, 
the shortage is not as acute. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.88 per doz.; No. 1, $12.16 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $13.68 per doz.; No. 3, $16 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.84 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$20.16 per doz.; No. 300s, $22.40 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $3.76 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.24 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.68 
per doz.; 14-qt., $7.32 per doz.; 16-qt., $8 per doz.; 18-qt., 
$9.28 per doz.; 20-qt., $12.16 per doz. 

Wood Handles.—Both hickory and ash handles are 
still very scarce. The demand continues heavy and the 
shortage will probably prevail for sometime to come. 
There has been, however, a little improvement in the 
shipments. Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.: No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. : 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz.: 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, $1.50 per doz.: 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz. 

Lanterns.—Naturally the sales of lanterns are 
heavier during the dark months and at this time, there 
is no exceptions, as the demand continues to exceed 
the available supply. The supply, however, to this date 
has been to a certain extent limited, but deliveries 
from the manufacturers are improving. There has 
been no change in price. 

We quote 
lanterns, No 
$9.90 per doz. 


f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
2 and No. 3, 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Comnetition 


0 tubular, $7 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 


Lace Leather.—The raw hide lace leather is in better 
demand than the chrome, althouch the price on rawhide 
leather continues to be high. The demand is keeping 
up well and sales are normal for this time of the year. 

We quote stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, 100 ft.: %-in., $2 per 100 ft.: 
Chrome lace $1.20 per 100 ft.; W-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Bolts and Lag Screws.—Shipments on nuts, 
bolts and lag screws during the past few weeks have 
been much better than during thes fall. Since the can- 
cellation of large government contracts, there has 
been an increased supply for domestic use. The de- 
mand is naturally light for this season of the year, but 
jobbers are stocking up heavy for the spring trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount: larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount: hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off. and hexagon, 85e. off per 
100 Ilb.:; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount: stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount ;"lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 


from jobbers’ 
34-in., $1.65 per 
le: ither, 3¢-in., 


Hardware Age 


Nails.— While man report that they have been 
receiving small shipments of nails from the mills, the 
demand even while below normal, prevents them from 
accumulating a stock. Nails received by the jobber 
to-day are shipped out on back-order to-morrow. There 
is a feeling, however, that the situation will ease up 
and that there will be plenty of nails for the spring 
trade. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
vvire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.20 per 

eg base. 

Oil Heaters.—The mild weather continues to retard 
retail sales. Jobbers report that they have fair stocks 
on hand and are filling all orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. T-24 
biue polished steel body oil heaters with heavy steel fount, 
capacity, 3 qt., $3.80 each; No. T-21 polished sheet steel 
body, black japanned finish, with safety fount, capacity 3 qt., 
$4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity, 14 gal., $7.15 each. 

Roofing Paper.—Sales will continue very light until 
the spring building season opens up. Jobbers report 
that they are receiving very few orders for future 
delivery. Shipments throughout the season have been 
slow and while jobbers’ stocks are much lighter than 
usual, they have ample goods on hand to meet the 
demand 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.65 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.14; 
tan — competition roofing, 1l-ply, $1.20; 
3-ply, $1.65. 

Razors and Blades.—On November 22nd, the restric- 
tion was lifted by the Government on safety razors and 
the manufacturers of this type report that they will 
have an ample supply of both razors and razor blades 
to meet all demands, as all of their product can be 
utilized for domestic purposes. Prices continue very 
firm. 


Guaranteed 
3-ply, $2.65; 
2-ply, $1.40; 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, > ohen blade razors, square point, flat rubber 
handles, $17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square 
point, oval ahi handles, $14.75 per doz. 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Ginter $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.: Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
lots, $8 per doz. 


BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b., Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets: 
Every-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz. 
packages, 1 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610% 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto- Strop. 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a pac kage, $9. 


Rope.—Through the efforts of the Food Administra- 
tion, arrangements have been made with the Mexican 
government for a reduction in price on sisal fibre for 
binder twine. Rope has taken a sympathetic decline 
of 2c. per lb. Jobbers report that their stocks are 
good, but that sales are limited. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
No. 1 manila rope, 31%4c. 


30%c. per Ilb., base: No. 
sisal rope, No, 1, 21\%e. 


We quote 


SAFETY RAZORS. 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope 
3 manila rope, 26%4c. per Ib., base: 
per lb.; No. 2, 18%c. per Ib. 


Sleds.—The open weather has had a tendency to 
retard the sale of sleds. If there should happen to be 
a little snow between now and Christmas, jobbers re- 
port that their stocks will be entirely wiped out, as 
retailers have a very limited supply on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stamped 
steel coaster with T-shaped spring steel runner, No. 150 
$13.30 per doz.: No. 131, $15.20 per doz.; No. 132, $17.50 per 
doz.; wood coaster, No. 5, with low runner, $5.55 per doz. ;: 
No. 10, $8.25 per doz.; No. 12, $11 per doz.; high wood cut- 
ter, competition grade, No. 86, two-knee, $4.75 per doz.; No 
S7, three-knee, $6.65 per doz. 


Skates.—Sales on skates continues to be very heavy, 
especially in the cities where the ice skating rinks 
are in operation, also sales are reported very satis- 
factory from the smaller towns, being used for holi- 
day gifts. Jobbers report that they are out of several 
numbers and it is almost impossible to obtain even 
express shipments from the manufacturers. There 
has been no change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Zerry lever stamp No. 30, bright finish, 
per pair: nickel, 90c¢. ner pair; key clamp, 
plate on cast steel, $1.10 per pair; No. 122, 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair: kev clamp hockey, No. 612 
cast steel blade, $1.25 per pair: No. 662-B, special tempered 
steel blade, $2 per pair; women’s clamp pattern, No. 72! 
nickel plated. welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair; women's 
hockey No. 772%. $1.20 per pair: women’s half key clamp 
rocker, No. 310-B, cast steel blade, bright finish, $1.25 pe: 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per pair. 


Chicago: Barney & 
men’s skates, 6fc 
No. 112, nickel 
nickel plate on 


B, 


Sand Paper.—A reduction in the price of sand paper 
of about 5 per cent was announced by the jobber this 
week. While very little sand paper is being used ex- 
cept from the manufacturing trade, jobbers are antici- 
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pating an unusually large spring business and are 
keeping their stocks in good condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 

Screws.—The retail demand is about normal for this 
season, and an unusually heavy demand is expected to 
develop in the spring. Jobbers report that shipments 
from the manufacturer has been better the last two 
weeks, as the demand by the Government has been 
curtailed. It is expected that a larger volume of the 
production will be available for regular trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 4214-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

Solder.—There is only a fair demand for solder and 
the supply is rapidly getting back to normal. Prices 
are the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, 50c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 44c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—It is expected that from now on a 
large volume of the production of steel sheets will be 
available for the regular trade. The Government, in 
announcing prices for January, has made a reduction 
in the price of galvanized steel sheets of $4 per ton, 
and the blue annealed $6 per ton. However, local job- 
bers state that they are unable to obtain enough sheets, 
even at the old prices to meet their requirements and 
that the shortage remains very acute and that it will 
probably be sometime before stocks of sheets will get 
back to anything like normal. It is reported that 
foreign countries have requested prices and deliveries 
on enormous quantities and if these orders are ac- 
cepted, the shortage will continue for a long time. 

To retailers, f.0.b, Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100. lb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Boards.—Local jobbers have 
no pipe or elbows in stock, and furthermore are unable 
to obtain them from the manufacturers. The result is 
that all orders are being canceled. There is, however, 
a fair supply of stove board, but the range of sizes and 
patterns have been very materially cut. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
crystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, 
26 x 26, $13.65 per doz.;: 28 x 28, $16 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$18.05 per doz.; 33 x 33, $21.70 per doz.:; 36 x 36, $25.95 per 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz.; 26 x 26, $8. 30 per doz. 
an. = Ze. "$9, 20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.: 32 x 32. 
$12. 90 per doz.: 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices euhdect to 10 
per cent discount in case lots. 


Steel Traps.—Dealers in all parts of this territory 


Chicago: Square 
$11.60 per doz.; 
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are already reporting exceptionally heavy sales and 
with the first fall of snow, orders are expected to be 
much heavier. The present high price of furs are 
great inducement to the trapper. Prices remain the 
same as last reported. 

We quote from gg stocks, f.o.b. rag a 

Victor Traps—No. $1.65 per doz.; No. $1.95; No. 1% 
$2.93: No. 2, $4.09; No. 3, $5.44; No. 4, $6. ‘3: No. 91, $2. 
No. 9114, $3.89. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $2.26 per doz.; No 
No. 1%, $3.97; No. 2 $5.83: No. 3, $7.77; No. 4, 

12, $6.38; No. 13, 14, $9.69; No. 91, 
91%, $4.71. 

Newhouse De gy 0, 
1%, $6.42; No. $9.49; No. 
prices include chains. 

Tacks.—Manufacturers report that the bulk of their 
output for tacks are going tg the manufacturing trade 
and that sales from the retail sources are compara- 
tively light. Prices have remained at the present level 
for several months and no immediate changes are ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—In anticipation of a large amount of 
road work and building activities, dealers, as well as 
jobbers, are placing orders for wheelbarrows in good 
volume for future delivery. Manufacturers report that 
the production will show an incresa from now on and 
that all orders will be filled promptly. 

f.o.b 
common tray or stave t! 
barrows, $4.50 ¢ 


$8.31; ; No. 


$4.29; No. 
$14.93. All 


$3.65 per doz.; No. 1, 
3, $12.66; No. 4, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 


Chicago: Ne { tubular bar- 
barrows, 


From jobbers’ stocks, 
rows, all steel, $8 each; 
2.50 each; angle leg, garden h 
Wire Products.—While nearly all orders being placed 
now are small, the aggregate is giving the jobber a 
fair amount of new business. There is practically no 
change in the situation as to barbed wire, and the de- 
mand continues even heavier than ever. Just as fast as 
the jobber receives a shipment it is applied on some 
back-order and the result is that they have practically no 
barbed wire in stock. There is nothing new to report 
on wire cloth and poultry netting. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
barb wire, catchweights, $5.60 per 100 lb.; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rd. rolls, $4.80 per roll; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rd 
rolls, $4.50 per roll. Poultry netting, galvanized before weav- 
ing, 50 per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount 

Wire CLotuH.—We quote 
cago: 12-mesh black, from 
This price is for sizes from 4 in 
are 10c. ner hundred higher 
hundred higher 


stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
xe 2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base 
to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
sizes above 48 in. are 4(c. per 


from jobbers’ 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 21, 1918. 


INCE our last report a number of steel companies 

have announced reductions of prices of steel prod- 
ucts, effective Jan. 1. As noted last week, the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. was the first to announce reduc- 
tions, but other companies soon afterward took the same 
action. The reductions are in line with those recom- 
mended by the general committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

Although steel manufacturers have adopted the 
recommended prices, makers of pig iron have not yet 
fully done so. Small sales in other districts are re- 
ported at a reduction of $3 a ton. In the Pittsburgh 
district, however, sellers are in no haste to sell at re- 
ductions and in fact in a few instances furnaces have 
turned down firm offers for iron for January shipment 
at $3 less than the present government maximum prices. 

The reduced prices on steel have brought out no large 
amount of new business, but this is not surprising to 
the mills, which expect a period of comparative dullness 
at this season of the year. The possibility of further 
price reductions is no doubt strongly fixed in the minds 
of buyers and hesitancy in making commitments may be 
expected for several weeks, or possibly longer. 

The question of the revision of contracts to the new 
price basis is again a live issue, as it usually is during 
a declining market, but manufacturers are disinclined to 
consider requests for cancellations or revisions except 
possibly in some instances where steel has been bought 
for re-sale. Since the announcement of new prices, 
jobbers have been asking for a suspension of shipments 
on their old orders, evidently hoping to get the material 
after the first of the year at new prices. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—On account of high cost of 
production, makers of bolts, nuts and rivets state that 
they will not reduce prices in line with other steel prod- 


ucts. It was expected that the reduction of $4 a ton 
on bar steel might result in lower prices for bolts, nuts 
and rivets, but the makers insist that they are entitled 
to this advantage owing to the fact that their production 
costs have increased 50 per cent during the period of 
government control. Most of the makers are not greatly 
in need of business as they are still working on large 
orders from the Navy Department and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Discounts from mill prices are as 
follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut thre +4 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, ¢.p.c 
nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; 
and longer, 35-5 per cent: carriage bolts, % x 6 in., s! 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent: lag 
50-10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per 
pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Ib.; hot pressed 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per Ib.; hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib.: hot pressed nuts, hexagon ! 
2.10¢. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25¢e. per Ib.; ¢c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 
2c. per lb.; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger 
60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70-10 per cent: stove bolts, 214 per cent extra for bulk; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and ship 
$4.40 base; boiler rivets, $4.50 base: 7/16 x 6 in. smaller 
and shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent. Also prices carry stand- 
ard extras, and are for delivery f.o.b. Chicago 

Carriage bolts, small sizes, 40 per cent: large, 20 and 
per cent. Machine bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 25 and 5 
per cent. Bolt ends, 25 and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 40 per 
cent. Large rivets, $5.50 base; 7/16 in. and smaller, 40 per 
cent off list. Nuts, square. tapped, $1.05 off list; hexagon, 
tapped, hot punched, 85c. off list. 


cent 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers of steel bars have an- 
nounced a cut of $4 a ton, effective Jan. 1, making the 
new price 2.70c. per lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh mill. Bar 
iron rolling mills have not announced what action they 
will take on prices, but they are undoubtedly due for a 
cut inasmuch as common merchant iron is now $16 a 
net ton above the price for steel bars. 
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We quote common merchant iron per 100 lb. at $3.50 for 
base sizes, bar iron made from all selected scrap, at $4.25 
per 100 lb. for base sizes, and refined iron at $5 per 100 
lb. for base sizes. These prices subject to the extras for size, 
quantity, etc., as established by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 

Sheets.—All the makers of sheets have announced re- 
duced prices, to be in effect Jan. 1. The reduction on 
blue annealed sheets is $7 a ton, instead of $6, as at 
first reported, the error having been made in the state- 
ment which the general committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute gave out for publication. 

Black sheets are reduced $6 a ton and galvanized 
sheets $4 a ton. 

The new base price for No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
is therefore 3.90c., instead of 3.95c., while the base price 
for black sheets is 4.70c., and for galvanized sheets 
6.05c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown mill. Produc- 
tion of sheets is increasing, the leading interest now 
operating at about 70 per cent of capacity, while inde- 
pendent mills are doing even better than this. There is 
a fairly good supply of Bessemer sheet bars and de- 
liveries of Bessemer sheets can be had in from four to 
eight weeks. The situation as to open-hearth sheets is 
not quite so good. 

Tin and Terne Plate.—A reduction of 40 cents per 
100 lb. base box of tin plate has been announced by 
leading makers, effective Jan. 1. This makes the new 
price 7.35c. per base box. 
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New pies on terne plate, effective Jan. 1, are as ae ttt 
14.50 


8-lb.—I. C. 
12-lb.—I. 
15-lb.—I. 
20-lb.—I. 
25-lb.—I. 
30-Ib.—I. 
35-lb.—I. C. 
40-lb.—I. C. 
All f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—There will be no change in the price 
of wire products, the makers having decided that none 
is justified on account of present high production costs 
and the fact that there is very little margin of profit at 
the prices fixed by the government this year. One large 
interest is reported to be protecting its customers 
against price decline on any business accepted for for- 
ward delivery. 


_ Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usua! advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod locs, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1918. 


Lg per eetinge sige jobbers have been very optimistic 
since the convention at Atlantic City, and the 
New England retail dealer seems to be feeling more 
cheerful, possibly because of the fact that in most cases 
he is doing an excellent business. It would seem, 
therefore, that we are coming up to the new year 
in a much better mental condition than was thought 
possible just after the armistice was signed. With 
almost everybody feeling more confident about the 
future, business is bound to improve. 

Some of the retail dealers of Greater Boston are at 
a loss to explain why their business is running so well 
ahead of last year. Possibly the explanation is found 
in the men’s furnishing market. Prices for gloves, 
neckties, handkerchiefs, stockings, and all other men’s 
goods as quoted in the stores are extremely high and 
beyond the reach of a great many persons. There are 
gift things on sale at hardware stores that appeal to 
men that are relatively cheaper than goods mentioned 
above, and the general public seem to have awakened 
to this fact in their Christmas shopping. 

Local shelf hardware jobbers are of the opinion that 
it will be impossible for them to clean up on all back 
orders before Jan. 1, owing to the scarcity of goods. 
Most of them, however, have taken on extra help and 
are doing a great deal better in the way of prompt 
shipments on new orders. They say that the manu- 
facturers of certain lines of goods are making better 
deliveries and that the supply situation is bound to be 
better before many weeks. Jobbers’ sales are run- 
ning even with or better than those for the correspond- 
ing period last year and members of firms are confi- 
dent that business is going to continue excellent. For 
since their return from Atlantic City they seem 
reasonably certain that there will be no material down- 
ward readjustment of hardware prices until spring, at 
least. They are going forward with this idea, placing 
orders for stock and putting their houses in order for 
a record spring trade. It seems hardly reasonable to 
think they would act as they are if there was the 
slightest suspicion of a break in the hardware market. 
The biggest bugbear that has been hanging over the 
market was the fear that the Government would throw 
over the millions upon millions of dollars worth of 
hardware it now holds. It now seems likely that the 
Government will do no such thing, that instead it will 
gradually dispose of its hardware holdings so that the 
market will not be seriously affected. 

An interesting feature of the jobber’s buying of new 
goods is the manner in which he is doing it. The war 
evidently has taught the jobber that he, as well as 
everybody else, has been carrying a large line of goods 
that sold slowly, thereby tying up a lot of money that 
otherwise might be earning profits. In placing orders 
for new goods the jobber, whenever possible, has made 
a close study of numbers that sell. For instance, if 
he has been in the habit of ordering we will say seven 
lines of goods from a manufacturer, he has selected 
the three lines that have sold the best and ordered only 


those lines. Some will argue that he will lose money 
by not carrying a small stock of the slow selling ar- 
ticles. But figuring the time his money is tied up in 
slow sellers, the space they take up in his storeroom, 
the help he has to hire to keep stock in order and the 
several other things that enter into the sale of goods, 
the jobber figures he can sell so many more of the 
best sellers that he will not only make up for goods 
not carried, but more too. The new idea of buying 
seems to be along the line of specializing, and as we 
are living in a specializing age it would appear a step 
has been taken in the right direction, for the war has 
taught us we can get along without a lot of things if 
we only make up our minds to, 

The heavy hardware jobbers of Boston have cleaned 
up well on all back orders, and are doing a remarkably 
good business on the new account. Supplies of heavy 
hardware are spotty. That is, there appears just about 
enough of certain goods to fill requirements and a con- 
tinued scarcity of other things. The heavy hardware 
market really is back to normal, without some people 
fully realizing the fact. There is some uncertainty 
about future prices, but if a downward revision is to 
come the local jobbers do not look for material weak- 
ness, inasmuch as the mills and manufacturers are not 
in favor of cutting the wages of labor. The lifting of 
Government regulations will take a load from the 
shoulders of the hardware jobber. The many clerks 
necessary to make reports for the Government as to 
sales, consumers, etc., and the time spent on such 
work, can be diverted in other directions to very good 
advantage. 

Anvils.—The demand continues very light, and the 
jobbers say they do not expect any material improve- 
ment now that the Government proposes to curtail its 
shipbuilding program. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25c. per Ib. 

Axes.—Axes of all kinds are in good demand. Oc- 
casionally a jobber can be found who has something 
to work on, but generally speaking the trade is badly 
in need of goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

Axles.—No improvement in the call is noted in local 
hardware circles, but prices for goods apparently are 
just as strong as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Square bed, drawn bed 
and 1 piece under 2% in., 12c. per lb.; 2% and 38 in., 13c. 
All axles without boxes, %c. per Ib. extra. 

Axle Grease.—There has been a material advance in 
the price of Snow Flake Axle grease. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Snow Flake brand, 1-quart, 
$3.40; 2-quart, $6; 4-quart size, $10 per dozen. 

Auto Accessories.—Automobile accessories are sell- 
ing well, and local stocks are badly broken. Motor 
cars are and will be in greater demand than ever be- 
fore. This demand coupled with the high prices for 
materials and high wages make it appear that a re- 
duction in prices on accessories is improbable for 
some months, at least. 
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Barbed Wire.—The situation has not changed since 
last reports. The demand for goods is not especially 
brisk, but stocks are down to almost nothing and the 
market maintains a very strong undertone. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 lb. Staples in whole casks, $5.85; in 
broken casks, $7. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The local bolt and nut supply situ- 
ation seems to be a little easier, but there is still room 
for lots of improvement in this respect. There has 
been some talk locally during the past week or so of 
an advance in prices because of the fact there is no 
money in bolts and nuts at present. But because of 
the uncertainty of the general steel price outlook, noth- 
ing has been done in the matter. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 and 
5 per cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 20 and 2% per 
cent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 40 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 6% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, 60 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent dis- 
<ount; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent dis- 
count; % and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full kegs, 90c. per 100 lb.; tapped, 70c.; hexagon- 
blank, 70c.; tapped, 50c.; C. P. C. & T. square blank, 65c. ; 
tapped, 40c.; hexagon blank, 65c.; tapped, 40c. 

Chisels——A big demand is reported here, and as 
everybody apparently has comparatively little stock to 
work upon, the market is very firm. Jobbers feel that 
it will be some little time before their stocks of chisels 
are anything like normal, so the actual amount of goods 
billed out is bound to be disappointing in view of the 
demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C., 
$6.90 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 

Coal Hods.—No letup in the call is noted. Most 
everybody here in the jobbing district is well cleaned 
out on stock which accounts for the slow movement 
into retail hands. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Medium grade (wood 
handle) japanned. No. 15, $5.58 per doz.; No. 16, $5.95; No. 
17, $6.23. Galvanized, No. 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9.38; 
No. 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05. 


Cooking Ware (Glass)—The movement of glass 
cooking ware from second hands is limited because of 
small stocks available. The jobbers say that never be- 
fore in the history of the trade has there been so many 
of these goods sold as there has been this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $18 
per dozen; 1%-qt., $21 per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 
ing dishes, uncovered, 1-qt., $10.20 per dozen; 1%4-qt., $12 
per dozen; 2-qt., $14.40 per dozen. Pie plates, $9 to $12 per 
dozen. Cake dishes $9 per dozen. Bread pans, $10.80 to $21 
per dozen. Small baking dishes, $1.80 to $3.60 per dozen. 
Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 


Cutlery.—It’s the same story so far as cutlery is con- 
cerned. There are perhaps three retail stores in Bos- 
ton who are carrying anything like a line of cutlery. 
Everybody else is shy on goods, not only here but 
throughout New England. But the rank and file of the 
trade is still of the opinion that values will be lower 
and for that reason is holding back on ordering goods. 
It is only fair to state, however, that here and there 
a retail dealer is beginning to switch over in his ideas 
about future prices and is beginning to nibble at goods. 
The jobbers have comparatively little stock on hand 
and the average manufacturer is far behind on orders. 

Snips.—Trimmer, No, 12, 97c. each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9, 
$1.72; No. 8, $1.95; No. 7, $2.45. Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
per dozen; No. 1, $10.75. 

Scrssors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 3%-in., $9.20: 
j-in., $9.50. Standard ladies (one round and one _ sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 Tist per dozen; 5-in.. $10.10; 6-in., $11.40. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 4%-in., 
$9.20; 5-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen. Nail, 3%4-in., $12.65 
list per dozen. 

Suears. — High grade japanned, 6-in., 
6%-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 744-in., $10.25; 8-in., $10.80; 8%- 
in., $11.35; 9-in.. $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., 
$20.45: 13-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

Knives. — Butcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per 
dozen; 7-in., $4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$11; 14-in., $14. 

Pocket knives, standard make, $8 per dozen. 

Hair Cutters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75e 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Files—The market for files continues only moder- 
ately active. It appears that the big consumers of 
files some time ago anticipated their wants for a con- 
siderable time ahead, which accounts for the present 
condition of the market here. So far as can be learned 
there is no weakening of prices, however. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson, 40 and 10 per 
«ent discount; Arcade, 50 and 5 per cent discount; Great 
Western, J. B. Smith and similar brands, 50 and 10 per cent 


$8.60 per dozen; 


and $1.50 
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discount; X. F. (Swiss pattern), list plus 12%c.; Chelsea 
hand cut files, list; American machine cut files, 50 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Food Choppers.—Some makes of food choppers have 
been marked up in price, the advance amounting to a 
little less than 10 per cent. 


Galvanized Bars.—Galvanized bars are going out of 
jobbers’ hands just about as fast as they are received, 
so the market keeps in a well sold-up healthy condi- 
tion. The continued demand is explained by the fin- 
ishing of vessels under construction in the many New 
England shipyards together with a normal demand 
from the awning people. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stocks, 1 x \% in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. iong, $9; 1 x %& in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 1% x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 
per 100 Ilb.; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 

Galvanized Pails.—Recently there was an upward re- 
vision in prices for galvanized pails. The demand for 
goods continues excellent and the market is very strong 
on the new basis, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-quart, $4.95 per dozen; 10 quart, $5.60; 12- 
quart, $6.15; common stock pails, light finished, 14-quart, 
$6.90 per dozen. Common pails, heavy finished, 14-quart, 50 


ry BR the dozen, $11.60 per dozen; lighter weights, 14-quart, 
.00. 


Glass.—Window glass in a retail way continues to 
sell freely, and stocks here are small. Naturally prices 
are very firm. The wholesale market continues to gath- 
er strength on the supposition that the building pro- 
gram will get under full swing before long, which means 
a bigger demand for glass of all kinds. Rumor has it 
that the big fellows already have been sounded on the 
market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three and above first three brackets, 77 per cent discount 
from the list; double A, 81 per cent discount: double B, 81 
per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 75 and 10 
per cent discount; single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount ; 
box, 79 per cent discount. 

Leaded glass: Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.: monumental 
“— 14-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 23c. per 
sq. ft. 

Skylight glass: Rough or rolled, \-in. thick, 16c. per sq 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; ™%4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—Hack saws are selling slowly, but no- 
body seems overburdened with stock and the market 
apparently is just as firm as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, in one gross 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount. 

Horseshoes.—The slight improvement in the demand 
for horseshoes, which was brought about by the snow 
storms of a week or so ago, has disappeared with the 
snow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg: to Connecticut 
trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. 


Iron.—Iron continues to come forward slowly from 
the mills. Jobbers report a good demand for stock, 
but say they are having much trouble in filling orders 
because of their depleted supplies. The mills, it is 
understood, will be in a better position to attend to 
the wants of domestic customers before the end of an- 
other month. 

Hoop iron and bands, $6.30 per 100 Ib. base; best iron 
flats, rounds and squares, $6.50: H. & P. ovals, half ovals, 
bevels and half rounds, best iron, $7.50; refined iron, $6.30: 
common iron, 9/16 to 1% in. round and square, $4.80; 4x4 
to 1 x 4 in., $4.80; Norway iron, $16; with National bar iron 
extras; broken bundles, add %c. per lb. Quantity differen- 
tials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib.; 30c. per 100 
Ib.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib. 

Nails.—Wire nails are coming forward from the 
mills moderately well, considering the records for the 
previous months. But the local jobbers are so far be- 
hind on orders it will be impossible for them to com- 
plete same until well after the turn of the new year. 
Cut nails are fairly plentiful, but the market cannot 
be said to be over-supplied. They are selling slowly. 
Coated wire nails are in demand and very firm in price. 
Horseshoe nails are scarce and as high as ever. The 
blacksmiths say the quality of the horseshoe nail since 
the war began has been very poor and they hope it will 
be improved upon. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails $4.50 base 
cut nails. $5.80 base. Horseshoe nails, No. 5, $5.75 to $6.75: 
No. 6. $5.25 to $6: No. 7, $5 to $5.75: No. 8, $4.75 to $5.50: 
Nos. 9. 10 and 11, $4.65 to $5.35. For less than 25 Ib. of a 
size add 1c. per Ib. 

Poultry Netting.—The retail trade is showing a little 
more interest in poultry netting for next season’s sale, 
but the market is very far from being active. 


Galvanized hexagon, six square, poultry netting, 45 per cent 
discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 35 per cent discount. f.o.b 
Boston. Pittsburgh freight to be added to invoices when 
rendered. All orders taken to be for immediate shipment 
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Rivets.—Rivets continue to sell well, and the de- 
mand, as noted a week ago, is running to all sizes. No 
improvement in the local supply situation is noted and 
prices are firm as usual. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway 
es structural rivets, full kegs, 

J. 


iron rivets, 40 per 
$5.80 base per 


Roofing Cement.—The roofing cement situation is un- 
changed. Something is selling every day at steady 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


containers, 744c. per pound; in 
pound. 


Roofing cement in 5-lb. 
2%-lb. containers, 8c. per 


Rope.—A drop of 2c. a pound in rope prices is an- 
nounced by the manufacturers. The demand for rope 
is not as heavy as it was a quarter ago, and this fact 
together with the letting down of the import restric- 
tions, is believed to be responsible for the new price 
schedule. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
sisal, 23c. 


stocks: Marila, 33c. per lb. base; 

Rubber Hose.—There is a possibility, according to 
rumor, that prices for garden hose may be revised now 
that Government regulations on rubber imports have 
been modified. The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany had filled the bulk of its war contracts when the 
armistice was signed, and its gross sales for its fiscal 
year ended Sept. 1, last, totalled $10,200,000, the 
largest for any one year in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The “put-it-up-at-home” slogan of the Food 
Administration helped boost the company’s sales of 
rubber rings for preserving jars, sales amounting to 
3,500,000 gross for the year ending Sept. 1. 


Sash Cord.—The call continues very light, but no- 
body in the jobbing trade has much stock on hand and 
prices hold very strong. 

We quote 
Ib.; Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. 
66c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 65c.; 


from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
Phoenix, No. 6, 68c. per lb.; No. 7, 
Silver Lake B, 98c. 


Sash Weights.—Sash weights are not especially ac- 
tive, nor is the market at a standstill. There is just 
enough moving to keep interest alive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash weights from stock, 
Yc. per lb. Direct shipments from foundry, 8c. per Ib., f.0.b. 
shipping point. 


Screws.—No improvement in the demand is noted. 
Jobbers are well supplied with stock and the market 
has the appearance of being none too steady. 


bright flat head, 
round and oval, 62% per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 62% per cent discount. Iron, blued, flat head, 
67144 per cent discount, add 5 per cent; round, 621% per cent 
discount. Iron, japanned, at head, 60 per cent discount; 
round, 571%, per cent discount. Iron, galvanized, flat head, 
6214 per cent discount; round, 50 per cent discount. Iron, 
nickel plated, flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per 
cent discount. Iron, silver plated, flat head, 55 per cent 
discount: round, 55 per cent discount. Iron, brass plated, 
flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per cent discount. 
Brass, bright, flat head, 421% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 40 per cent discount. Brass, nickel plated, flat head, 
35 per cent discount; round, 35 per cent discount. Brass, 
antique copper plated, flat head, 35 per cent discount; round, 
35 per cent discount. Bronze. metal, plain, flat head, 

per cent discount; round and oval, 35 per cent discount. 
Coach screws, 40 per cent discount. Iron machine screws, 
45 per cent discount. Cap screws, 40 per cent discount. Set 
screws, 45 per cent discount. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Iron, 


67% per cent discount; 


O71 
37% 


Sheathing Paper.—The market for sheathing paper 
is dull and featureless. Indications are, however, that 
business will begin to pick up before many weeks as 
the building program is beginning to shape itself en- 
couragingly. 

We auote from 
paper, $85 per ton. 

Shoe Findings.—There has been quite a little news- 
paper talk of an unsettled leather market because of 
the Government cancelling its shoe contracts. Local 
leather dealers, and especially the shoe finding houses, 
say they know nothing about easier conditions. On 
the contrary they‘dre of the opinion that the market 
if anything is a shade firmer. They also say that tan- 
ners’ ideas are still very high and that as long as they 
have bought hides at high prices the chances of really 
lower leather prices are not bright. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
dozen; medium light, $1.65: medium heavy, $2.50; heavy, 
$3.75. Women’s light, 75c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.35. 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women’s. 

Strips.—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. 
45ce.: oak heavy, medium and light, 65c. 

Sifters.—Sifters of all kinds have moved in large 
volume from jobbers’ hands since last reports and 
stocks in their hands are down to small figures. In a 


jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of sheathing 


Taps. men’s, light, $1 per 


per pound; branded, 


per pound. 
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retail way the sale of sifters this winter has been un- 
usually good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common round rim, No. 19, 
$3.50 per dozen. Favorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. 
Rapid (all wire), without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover Safety 
oo 2, with cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary (Success), $41 per 
dozen, 


Skates.—Retail dealers in most cases say the sale 
of skates has been fair, everything considered, but that 
it will have to be considerably better if stock carried 
over from last season is to a cleaned up. Reports 
from the jobbers are very much along the same line. 
In fact everybody appears disgusted with the market 
this year. 


Sleds.—According to some well informed houses, it 
has been several years since the demand for sleds has 
been as heavy as it was this season. A policeman who 
stands where Devonshire Street enters Dock Square, 
Boston, told the writer that he could not remember 
ever before seeing so many loads of sleds going through 
the streets as he has this winter and said that judging 
from what he has witnessed every kid in New England 
is going coasting this season. It so happens that he 
stands on the street most frequented by the wagons 
carrying goods from the Boston & Maine freight yards 
to the local hardware district. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers, 33% per 
cent discount; Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per cent dis- 
count. 

Springs.—Both wagon and carriage springs continue 
to move slowly. 

We quote from 
springs, 15c. per Ib. 

Steel.—It is understood that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany will fill up its warehouses during January, and 
that some of the other steel people propose to do the 
same. What the local jobbers would like to know is 
if they are going to get some goods in the meanwhile. 
Just now the demand for steel is excellent, but very 
little is to be had, inasmuch as about the only things 
arriving are angles and the like—not staple goods. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in. per 


100 Ilb., $4.20 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
$4.20 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, 
base per 100 Ib. 


Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, flats list plus 13 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. 
and larger, $4.20; thinner and narrower, $4.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 base per 100 Ib. 


jobbers’ stocks: Wagon and carriage 


tees, under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.20 


Tacks.— Comparatively few tacks are selling these 
days. Prices apparently are firm, however. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials last reported. 


Copper tacks, sizes % to 11% base, 55c. Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 

Twist Drills—New orders for twist drills are few 
and far between, everybody apparently having covered 
requirements some time ago. No weakening of prices 
is indicated, so far as can be learned. 

‘We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon, drills, sizes up to 
114-in. straight shank, 40 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
50 per cent discount. High-speed drills, prices on applica- 
tion. 

Vacuum Goeds.—Jobbers report business in vacuum 
goods as of a piecing-out nature. The big call for the 
season is over. The turnover of goods was fairly satis- 
factory, notwithstanding high prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Popular lines, in 
one dozen or more, 25 and 10 per cent discount; in 
less than one dozen add 5 per cent discount. 

Washers.—Washers are not coming forward much 
better, and as the demand holds remarkably strong 
the market is on a very firm basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib. 
kegs. list plus 2c. per lb. Smaller lots as follows : 100 to 199 
lb., 3c. per Ib.; 50 to 99 Ib., 4c.: 25 to 49 Ib., 5¢.; 10 to 24 Ib 
6c.; 1 to 9 lb., Te. per lb.; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 

Wire Goods.—Prices on miscellaneous wire goods 
specialties have been slightly revised downward. The 
demand for cup hooks and the like is better than it 
was a week ago, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. 


lots of 
lots of 





Colt Workers Dropped 


HE management of the Colts Patent Firearms Manu- 

facturing Company of Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced that 1200 to 1300 will be dropped from the 
working force of the shops because of Government can- 
cellations of contract work. 
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Sg new proposed iron and steel schedule has not 
yet affected any jobbers’ prices, with the excep- 
tion of screws, machine bolts, etc., and in fact almost 
everything made from bar stock. In a few instances 
jobbers have made quotations lower than those put out 
by the mills in order to clean up some extra stocks be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The mills in this vicinity are taking a few orders for 
both black and galvanized sheets, and are quoting for 

new business, to be shipped the first part of next year, 
at their convenience, a discount of 30c. per 100 lb., on 
plain black sheets and 20c. on flat galvanized sheets, 
all on Pittsburgh basis. Jobbers have no stocks of 
sheets on hand. Hardware merchants having sheet 
metal shops report the labor situation as being very 
much improved and they are looking forward to a very 
busy season after the holidays, mostly on delayed re- 
pair work. 

Quite a number of retail merchants are taking stocks, 
and while final statements have not yet been made up 
they are far along enough with their work to justify 
the statement that stocks on hand are generally very 
low. Practically no goods are now being bought, and 
it will doubtless be well along in January before any 
buying movement starts. 

Air Rifles——Merchants in Kentucky report a contin- 
ued good demand, but city merchants are not selling 
very many on account of the recent stringent regula- 
tions against their use within the city limits. 

Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
shot rifles, $10 per doz.; 500 shot, $12; 1000 shot, 
and pump guns, $32. 

Anvils.—This branch of the business, while represent- 
ing a small part of the city merchant’s trade, is quite 
important with the country merchants. No complaints 
are made as to deliveries. 

Jobbers quote 80 and 100 Ib. anvils at 23%4c. per Ib. 

Automobile Accessories.—Suburban merchants, as 
well as country dealers, are going more and more into 
the automobile accessory business. At the last meeting 
of the Hardware Club of Cincinnati, at which a num- 
ber of out-of-town merchants were present, it was the 
general opinion among them that this particular line 
was one of the most profitable ones that they handled. 
Much better shipments of tires are reported. 

Axes.—Although dealers’ stocks are very light, the 
demand for axes is not as heavy as it was a month 
ago. Shipments from jobbers are not satisfactory. 

Jobbers quote 3% and 4-lb. axes at $19 per doz. 

Bale Ties—Farmers are not buying many bale ties 
now and they are also hesitating about placing any 
orders for delivery the latter part of the coming spring 
season. For this reason retail merchants have been 
slow in contracting ahead. However, the jobber is 
looking farther ahead as he does not wish to be caught 
with an insufficient stock to fill urgent orders, as was 
the case the past season. 

Jobbers quote as follows: 9-ft., 
$1.80; 914-ft.. No. 14 wire, $2.15 
15, $1.85 per bundle. 

Barbed Wire.—Although mill shipments are mov- 
ing very much better, there is little barbed wire in 
jobbers’ warehouses. Dealers have practically no 
stocks on hand and they are slow about preparing for 
the future. Nearly all of them are waiting until after 
the end of the year. 

Jobbers quote 4-point hog wire 
reel, and cattle wire at $4.80. 

Blacksmith Tools.—Continued encouraging 
come from country merchants. Practically all 
sent in now can be filled promptly. 

Jobbers quote Heiler’s blacksmith nippers at $18 per doz 
for 12-in. size, standard 18-in. blacksmith rasps are un- 
changed at $10.95 per doz. 

Carriage Bolts.—Business is cuite dull and there are 
rumors that a change in discounts is impending. So far 
nothing authentic along this line has been received by 
the jobbers. 

The wholesale quotation on % x 6-in. and 
— 19 per cent off list; larger and longer, 20, 
cent. 

Coach Screws.—No change in a very dull situation is 
to be noted. Stocks can be procured promptly to fill all 
demands. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 40 and 10 per cent off list. 

Coal Hods.—A better supply of sheets from the mills 
enables makers of coal hods to fill all orders promptly. 
While the demand is not quite as strong as it was 30 
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Single 
$19.75 


$2.05: 9-ft.. No. 15. 
and 914-ft., No. 


No. 14, 
per bundle 


in 80 rod reels at $5.17 per 


reports 
orders 


smaller is 40 
10 and 5 per 


days ago, there is still a good business reported by city 
merchants. 


Coasters.—The Christmas demand for coasters is 
above normal, but merchants state they are having a 
hard time in getting deliveries. One firm reports a 
comparatively large number of coasters already sold, 
but shipments have been held up and some uneasiness 
is expressed as to whether they will arrive in time to 
fill customers’ orders. 


7 The jobbers’ quotations are as follows: No. 1 
$3.70; No. 2 coaster, $4; No. 3 coaster, $4.50 and No. 4 
coaster, $4.65. 


coaster, 


Cutlery.—A report from one merchant who makes a 
specialty of pocket knives shows that a considerable im- 
provement has been made within the past two weeks. 
Sales are greater in number. The same situation also 
— to table cutlery. 

‘rs quote 6-in. butcher knives 
and ll-in., $8.75 per doz. 


at $6.50 per doz.; 7-in., 

ee Trough and Gutter Pipe.—As was indicated 
in the beginning of this report, dealers who have sheet 
metal shops feel more encouraged than for some time 
past. For some time they have been hard put to get 
a sufficient quantity of galvanized sheets to make or- 
dinary repairs. This difficulty is now being relieved, 
and a better supply of labor also contributes largely to 
the better feeling extant. 


Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—Some improvement is 
noted recently, chiefly concerning the larger number of 
pails and buckets ordered by retail merchants. These 
orders can now be filled more promptly. 

Jobbers’ prices on galvanized pails are as follows: 
$6.50 per doz.; 12-qt., $5.75, and 10-qt., $5.25. 

Glass.—Business is still very quiet. The principal 
demand comes from contractors and house owners for 
repair work only. Little new building is under way 
and the situation is apt to remain quiet until after the 
spring building season plans are under way. 


The following discounts are quoted by the Wm. 
Glass Co.: Window glass, applying off list of March 1, 1918 
S. S. A., sizes in first three brackets, 78 per cent: S. S. B., 
sizes in first three brackets, 79 per cent; S. S. A. and B. 
larger sizes. 77 per cent; D. S. A., all sizes, 79 per cent, and 
D. S. B., all sizes, 81 per cent, all f.o.b. Cincinnati, with the 
usual freight equalization. 


14-qt., 


Glenny 


are made 
by retail merchants, but inquiry reveals that they are 
buying mostly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The wholesale price of Welsbach No. 4 mantles is $8.30 
per 100. and Reflex mantles, $12 per 100 

Granite Ware.—Business is good both with the city 
and country merchants. Manufacturers are making 
more prompt shipments. 

The jobbers’ discount remains at 25 and 10 per cent off list 

Horseshoes.—There seems to be a slowing down in 
the demand from all sources. As a consequence re- 
tailers are not buying any large+stocks. One dealer 
reports an inquiry for rubber horseshoe pads, which 
order he was unable to fill. 

The wholesale price averages around $6.50 per 
taining 100 horseshoes. Leader horseshoe nails are 
at from $14.50 to $15 per 100 Ib. 

Machine Bolts.—The demand from manufacturers is 
disappointing. Orders sent to dealers are generally 
less than half the usual quantity bought. While stocks 
carried are comparatively light, they are sufficient to 
take care of all present requirements. 

Jobbers quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40, 19 and 10 per 
cent off list; larger and longer at 40 per cent off list. 

Nails.—A li s vas noticed last week in the 
call for nails from merchants in Kentucky and Indiana. 
Purchases are naturally smaller than usual, but this can 
be partly explained because it is the inventory period 
wi ith many merchants. Mill shipments to jobbers are 
improving. 

The wholesale price on 
and on cut nails $5.50 per 

Oil Stoves.—There was never a better demand for 
oil stoves and heaters, both from the country and city 
trade. A warning was issued some time ago that the 
supply of natural gas in this territory might be cur- 
tailed this winter, and this caused many city resi- 
dents to look around for a reliable substitute for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes. 

Perfection oil stoves are sold to dealers at $5.59, 
per cent discount. 

Roofing.—Very little business is reported. Dealers 
are very slow in placing orders for future shipment. 
Orders to manufacturers can be filled now with a fair 
degree of promptness. 


keg con- 


quoted 


wire nails is $4.25 per keg base. 


keg base. 


less 30 
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The following are wholesale prices: Standard grade, one- 


ply, $1.70; two-ply, $2.05; three-ply, $2.40; medium grade, 
one-ply, $1.55; two-ply, $1.90; three-ply, $2.25. Ordinary 
grade, one-ply, $1.40; two-ply, $1.70; three-ply, $2. Sanded, 
one side, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45; three-ply, $1.70. 
Building paper, $62 per ton; tarred felts, $3.20 per 100 Ib., 
and slaters’ felt, $1.20 per roll. 

Rivets.—Business is dull, with the exception of a little 


better call for rivets from the sheet metal trade. 
The jobbers’ discount is 45 per cent off list. 


Sad Irons.—Many merchants have had to replenish 
their stocks, due to the very good business they have 
enjoyed during the past two or three months. 


Plain sad irons are quoted around 5c. a Ilb., and nickel 
plated irons at 6c. 


Shotgun Shells.—Although the call for shells is 
slackening considerably a number of merchants will be 
able to look back on the season as being the best in the 
history of the business. Kentucky merchants were es- 
pecially lucky in being able to sell a large number of 
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PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dec. 18, 1918. 


OWEVER impossible it may seem, we are on the 

last lap of the year’s race and are fairly into the 
whirlwirid finish. To all appearances, business is good 
and sales are fairly satisfactory. Everyone is so busy 
selling, and preparing for inventory, there is little 
chance to obtain coherent views from them. Inventory 
follows, in most stores, the Christmas rush of business 
very closely, and the big problem now is to care for 
trade to the very last degree and still be preparing for 
the biggest aversion of the year for every merchant, 
inventory. Jobbers’ salesmen admit having practically 
closed their year’s business, and those who are still on 
their territory plan finishing their work for the year 
before Christmas and turning in their reports. 

Some jobbing houses have their annual convention 
for salesmen between Christmas and New Year’s, and 
plans are being perfected by them for this event. Sales 
now are practically all of a “fill in” nature to enable 
dealers to care for the immediate wants of their 
customers. The buying public, too, is purchasing only 
what necessities they cannot avoid. The bulk of buy- 
ing now is in the nature of gifts for Christmas. 

Influenza has for the second time seriously inter- 
fered with the conduct of affairs in this region. 
return epidemic of the disease has caused many re- 
strictions on ordinary ways of living, although few 
places have been closed because of it. 

Just how far the lid is to be removed on prices in 
reference to federal control is a matter of much con- 
troversy and conjecture. Until some well defined policy 
has been announced, buying both by jobber and dealer is 
very apt to be along conservative lines. Orders for 
seasonal goods are placed on the basis of cost at time 
of shipment, but these orders are lighter than usual, 
and this gives rise to the prediction that some mer- 
chants are liable to be out of stocks with no available 
supply. Briefly, “the die is cast” as far as this year is 
concerned. Speculation is strong at present concerning 
the coming year, with pessimists and optimists waging 
the age-long war of principles. And optimism is strong 
in this district. 

There is small opportunity for any price changes now, 
and practically no incentive. The near approach of the 
year’s end and the end of the period fixed by the federal 
regulation tends to keep prices at the present level. 
Very few changes have been made, or will be until 
it is definitely decided what the Government’s share in 
proceedings is to be. 


Axes.—Sales of axes hold up well, and some new 
stock is being received from the manufacturer. Han- 
dled axes have been scarce for some time. Price is 
still at old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight, 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys’ 
axes at $12 per dozen. 

Ash Sifters.—Sales continue good on ash sifters, 
though genuine cold weather would doubtless stimu- 
late sales considerably. Prices have not changed. 

Building Paper.—Sales of building paper are light in 
the cities, but paper jobbers report a very good busi- 
ness to the lumber yards through this region. There 
is no change in price. 

Bolts.—It is difficult for one to locate a fair-sized 


St. 


Hardware Age 


Jobbers’ prices are unchanged as follows: 12-gage black 
powder shells, $28.17 per 1000; smokeless powder, $35.15. 

Shovels and Spades.—Neither manufacturers nor 
jobbers can fill orders promptly. In many cases the 
jobbers have been compelled to divide up their cus- 
tomers’ orders, so as to make an equitable distribution 
of the stocks they are able to obtain. This situation 
is said to have been largely brought about by the very 
heavy export demand. The Government is also still 
buying quite a number of shovels and spades for dif- 
ferent work, while the local and nearby demand is im- 
proving slightly. 

The wholesale quotation on shovels and spades is $13.50 
per doz. 

Wood Heaters.—There is no let-up in the demand for 
wood heaters, especially in the country districts. Al- 
though the city merchants are still selling a few, most 
of their customers live in the rural districts. 


The following are prices to dealers named by a _ promi- 
nent manufacturer. Royal Princess, No, 18, $3.75; No. 21. 
$4.75; No. 25, $5.75. “Special” wood heaters, No. 11, $2.50: 

so. 


$ 
No. 12, $3.25 and No. 13, $4. 


CITIES 


order for bolts in stock at any one jobbing house. 
Sales are holding up well. Prices are steady at old 
quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small cartridge bolts 
at 30 per cent; large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 


Coal Hods.—There is little improvement in sales, as 
mild weather still continues. Factories are far behind 
on orders and a considerable period of time will be 
necessary to catch up with specifications. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. japanned open 
coal hods, $6.50 per dozen; 18-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in. 
japanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 18-in., $9 per dozen; 17-in. 
galvanized open, $10 per dozen; 18-in., $10.90 per dozen: 
17-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., $12.35 per 
dozen. 

Files.—Price is steady, with sales running lighter as 
the end of the year approaches. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 45 
per cent, Riverside at 50-5 per cent, Royal at 60 per cent, 
and Arcade at 50-5 per cent. 


Food Choppers.—Sales are running good for food 
choppers, with price holding strong at old quotation. 


We quote Universal Food Choppers 25 per cent and 10 per 
cent from standard list. 

Galvanized Pails.—There is no change in price and 
factory conditions are about at the old level. Sales are 
holding steady as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt. galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen; 10-qt. at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen; 12-qt. 
at $5.05 to $6.76 per dozen; 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen; 
16-qt. at $9.18 per dozen; 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 
$8.15 to $11.55 per dozen; 18-qt. at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen; 
20-qt. at $15.29 per dozen. 

Galvanized Tubs.—Sales are very light, with factory 

receipts very slow. 
' We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen, No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen, 
No. 2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen, No. 3 at $17.70 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 neavy at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 

Handles.—Handles are slowly improving in the mat- 
ter of quantity coming through from the mills, although 
price holds steady, and sales are running at the same 
level. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe han- 
dles, Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen, extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch. 
$2 per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, $1.75 
per dozen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per dozen; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.3? 
per dozen, D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop 
handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 

Lanterns.—Sales are running normal, with price un- 


changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Tubular long globe 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe, $11.50 per doz.: 
tubular dash, $15 per doz.; tubular De Lite short globe. 
$12.75 per doz.: Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz. ; Dietz 
Victor, $8 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per doz.: 
Dietz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye, $1! 
per doz. 
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Oil Heaters.—Sales are improved somewhat in the 
past week, although‘ running lighter than some of the 
previous weeks. 


Japanned trim polished body oil heater, $4.2 
trim polished body, $4.75 each; large size nickel plated trim 
Japan body, $7 each; Perfection oil heaters in lots of less 
b ne 10 at a time, 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30 and 5 per cent 

iscount. 


5 each; nickel 


‘ 

Nuts.—There is no change in the price or sale of 
nuts, as users are allowing any line of this class of 
material to run light as the end of the year approaches. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. in. machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 25 
per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexagon 
semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed sq. blank nuts 
at $1; hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank nuts, 
80c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 


Rope.—Price remains unchanged with sales light. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base, best grade sisal at 24c. per lb. base. 
Swedish wire rope, Monitor hoisting at 5 per cent discount, 
plow steel at 20 per cent discount, crucible steel at 81% per 
cent discount from standard list. 


Sandpaper.—It is rather difficult to state any one 
price on sandpaper as jobbers of this product do not 
seem to come to one way of pricing it on the new 
basis. Some are making new lists and some are using 
the old lists and new discounts. Quotation below will 
about represent the market, however. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flint paper at new 


list less 5 per cent. Garnet paper at new list less 20 per 
cent. Emery cloth at new list less 10 per cent. 


Sash Cord.—Mill shipments continue slow with retail 
sales running light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65c. to 70c. per Ib. Silverlake sash cord at 88c. to 92c. per Ib. 
Samson spot cord at 90c. per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—There is not much movement of sash 
weights at this time of the year. Foundries are well 
caught up on their orders. 


We quote from local 
weights, regular sizes, $2 


jobbers’ 
.75 to $3 per cwt. 
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stocks: Cast iron sash 


Saws.—Price remains steady with sales running at 


about normal. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
each; 
one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 
$2.36 each; 


cut saws, 4% ft., $2.70 
each; 6-ft., $3.60 each; 
3-ft., $2.03 each; 314-ft., 


$2.95 each; 5-ft., $3.30 ‘each. 


Disston No. 2 cross- 


5-ft., $3 each; 5%4-ft., $2.30 


4-ft., $2.60 each; 4%4-ft., 


Screws.—There is no change in the price of screws 


and sales are running fair. 


Factories are not ordering 


any great quantity at this time. 


We quote from local 
screws, 67 
cent; 
screws, 37% per cent; 
screws, 50 per cent; 
machine screws, 


jobbing 
44-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; 


iron machine screws, [ 
20 per cent from standard list. 


stocks: Flat head brass 


round head brass 


regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set 


60 per cent; brass 


Solder.—The price of solder remains steady at for- 
mer quotation, with sales running somewhat lighter. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Warranted half and half solder, 
per Ib. 


solder at 49c. to 53c. per Ib. 


55c. per lb. Wire solder, 57c. 


Strictly half and half 


Steel Sheets.—There is no change in the steel sheet 
situation, although there is some increase in local job- 


bing stocks in the matter of quantity. 


changed. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: 


$6.75 per ewt.; 


Price is un- 


28-ga. black sheets at 


28-ga. galvanized at $8 per cwt 


Wire. ae runs light with stocks in fairly good 
condition and no change in price. 


We quote from local 
wire at $4.75 per cwt. 
$5.45 per cwt. base. 


jobbing stocks 
base ; 


Black 
galvanized 


< annealed iron 
wire, smooth, at 


Wire Nails.—Stocks are gradually rounding out into 
good assortments, although running light until after the 


first of the year. 


at $4.54 per keg base. 
per keg base. 
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Price remains unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
Coated wire 


Standard wire nails 


nails at $4.44 to $4.54 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


500 Ib. 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


as ~ Raw, Carload 
-$1.55@— 


Cobalt, Oxide ..@ D1. be | 1.65 
Whiting s.9 bt) 


evoke 1. 85 

Ex. Gilders .......1.35@1.50 
to A. a 

Out-of- tows: Putty, a 

lots and over -$1.55@— 

_ ed, 2¢ ®@ gal. advance on 


{n Machine bbls 


Tallow, Acidless .. Gum Shellac— 
Menhaden 


Northern o> 


ory 

Light Pres ssed 

Yellow Bleached .. 

White Bleached 

Winter 

Cocoanut Ceylon do- 

mestic tanks, per Ib. 16% @17% 
Cochin Imported, s - nominal 

Domestic, bbl. 
Cod Domestic Prime... 
Newfoundland 
i. ag 


Olive. Grantees ee 
Nea awe 7 


Colors in Oil— 


Black Lamp 
Black, Coach, Japan.. 
Black in oil 


s Ay apet, 1b. 17 @— 


Miscellaneous— 


Barytes: Sienna, 
Umber, R. 
Umber, 
Chrome 


White and Red Lead, 
&e.— 


Demons.’ 


8 
33.00@36.00 


3.00 @ 28.00 
nominal 
nominal 


40.00 
00 @ 22.50 


Cents ® 
10@10% 


Lead, American White 
Dry 
In Oil White, less than 
500) =O} 


up to 


10, Dp 
30,000 ib., per 
ID. Oe 97 


Ib. 
500 Ib. up to 2000 
Ib. $12.60 
0 . up to 
10,000 Ib. ..... $12.29 
10,000 Ib. up R.. 
0,0: Ib., 
00 Ib. .......-. per $11.97 


Zine, Dry— 


8 Db. 
Red Seal (French proc.) 
12 @12% 
(French proc.) 
12% @12% 
(French proc.) 
12% @12% 


Green Sl. 
White 81. 


American Process. 
5 p. c. lead sulphate, 
9% @10 
10 p. c. lead sulphate, 
9% @9% 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, 
@9% 


35 p. c. lead sulphate, 
8%@ 
Dry Colors— 


Black, Carbon Gas... 
Black, Bone 5 


Black, Ivory 
Mineral! Blacks, 


Blue, Celestial 

Blue, Chinese 

Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 
1.10@1.15 

Blue, Prussian Foreign. 

Blue, Soluble 1.13 


.-nomina! 
@1.18 


Blue, Ultramarine ...14 @40 
Brown, Spanish, high 

grades, per ton... .24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish low 


grades 
Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 3:50 
Green, Chrome, eee, | 


13% 
Green, Chrome, pure. 39 
— Paint, @ ton, 
re’ 


Red 
Ochre, Medium, ®@ ton, 
30.00 @60.00 
American, Golden, ® MD. 
@10 


5 
Foreign, Golden, @ . 


American, Raw ... 
American Burnt and | 
Powder: 
Tale. French 
fn a per ton $20. oes, "00 
nomina? 


#@ 100 Ib. nomina)? 
# 100 lb. nomina) 

PR an ® 100 lb. No Tol 
American, @ 100 Ib. No. 2 
1.00 


Umber, Turkey, Burnt ‘ 
and Powdered ... 5 


Burnt, American 


Raw 3% 
Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 " @32 
=. Red, native, 


2.00@2.10 
nomina) 
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Chicago 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 18, 1918. 


i ee holiday spirit has had its effect on paint sales, 

as business in this line is practically at a standstill. 
Ketailers are busy rearranging their stocks and prepar- 
ing for inventory, while the jobbers have called their 
men in off the road to attend their annual meeting and 
to go over the situation for the spring trade. 

The general belief is that there will be an excep- 
tionally large demand for all kinds of paints this 
spring, as the farmers, as well as the people in small 
towns, have been putting off their paint work during 
war times. 

It is too early to predict prices, but the general 
impression prevails that there will not be a serious 
reduction for some time to come. 

Brushes.—There seems to be somewhat more of a 
disposition on the part of the dealers to buy for future 
shipment. Brush manufacturers still face scarcities of 
raw material, particularly white bristles. The general 
condition, however, remains the same as last reported. 


Mixed Paints.—Because of the uncertainty of the 
paint market in general, dealers rather expect that 
there will be some change and for that reason are in- 
clined to go slow and are only ordering for their im- 
mediate requirements. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—There has been no decline in price for 
several weeks, but the general feeling is that the mar- 
ket is weaker. There is very little business being done 
and sales are reported very light. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure linseed 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.77 per gal.; boiled, $1.79 per gal. 
Terms, 30 days net, or less 1c. per gal. if paid within 10 days 
from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—A reduction of 1c. per gallon is reported 
on turpentine in this week’s quotation. The demand 
continues to be very limited and jobbers have ample 
stocks on hand to meet all requirements. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure turpen- 
tine, in barrels, 84c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—The market shows that prices 
on denatured alcohol dropped 4c. per gallon during this 
last week. While the demand for commercial purposes 
is around normal for this time of the year, jobbers re- 
port that their stocks are in fairly good shape and that 
sales are exceedingly good from automobile industries, 
since large quantities are used in the radiators to pre- 
vent freezing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: 180-deg. de- 
natured alcohol, in barrels, 70c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. cans, 
20c. higher: 1 gal. can, 25e. higher. All prices include con- 
tainers. Where sold in bulk, in less than barrels, the price is 
10c. higher than the barrel price, with an extra charge for 
the containers. 

White Lead.—It is not expected that there will be 
any changes in the price of white lead until spring. 
Sales are reported very light and stocks are nearly 
normal. . 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs. per Ib., 
14c. in quantity; single kegs, $14; 50-lb. kegs, per ib.. 1444¢.: 





in quantity; single kegs : 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14%c. in 
quantity; single kegs, $3.70: 1214-lb. kegs, per lb., 14%c. in 
quantity; single kegs, $1.95; (500-lb. lots or more, %c. per 
lb. less). 


Shellac_——The Government has removed the restric- 
tion on shellac, but even this has failed to stimulate any 
large demands. It is expected that there will be a 
change in price, and for that reason the dealers are 
inclined to go slow in placing their orders. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.50 per gal.; orange shellac 
(4-Ib. goods), in gallon cans, $4.25 per gal. 

_ Dry Colors.—There has been no change in the situa- 

tion as to dry colors. It has been reported that some 
of the deep reds will be imported, as it is a fact that 
the foreign reds are better than those made in Amer- 
ica. There has been no change in price since last re- 
ported. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting, in bar- 
rels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 to $3.25 per bbl.; plaster of paris, 
New York, in barrels, $4 per bbl. 


Boston 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1918. 


|= wholesale paint trade say they have disposed of 
some small lots of stock since last reports, the 
bulk of business representing the cleaning up of odds 
and ends. Retail hardware concerns apparently are 
selling limited amounts of paint, but the jobbers re- 


Hardware Age 


port very little doing. along these lines. Opinions 
among the wholesale firms as to when the Government 
is likely to modify restrictions on paints vary consid- 
erably, but a majority of them seem to be of the 
opinion that nothing will be done until after Jan. 1. A 
large number of the trade feel that a continuation of 
restrictions on the number of colors would be a good 
thing, not only for them, but everybody handling paints. 
There is still more or less talk concerning the restora- 
tion of the various containers that were eliminated. 
It seems a general feeling that the half gallon con- 
tainers of house paints are needed. The pint con- 
tainers, according to many, can remain eliminated, in- 
asmuch as they never have sold freely. 

The wholesale firms are still putting their houses in 
order for the spring drive for business. Everybody 
appears confident that the consumption of paint will 
be materially better than it was in the spring of 1917. 
So far as is known, the trade is strong financially, and 
it is understood that the amount of outstanding bills 
is unusually small. Nobody, big or little, is overstocked 
with paints, and it would appear, then, that the trade 
will enter the new season in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. Just now some of the paint manufacturers are 
said to be shy on labor, but they feel the situation will 
right itself before many weeks. 

Brushes.—Nothing new of especial interest has de- 
veloped in the brush market since last reports. Hard- 
ware jobbers have not begun to buy new stock in any 
quantities, and the retail trade is too busy with other 
things just now to give attention to them. The manu- 
facturers are busy making samples and stock. Wages 
being paid by them to labor have not declined since 
the armistice was signed, and the cost of raw material 
is no lower. For these reasons they cannot figure how 
brushes will be much cheaper for some months. 

Dry Colors.—The market for dry colors continues 
very quiet so far as the movement into consumption 
or second hands are concerned. The wholesale firms 
are getting their stocks in order for next season, and 
say that while there is a possibility of lower prices at 
some future date, any revision downward will be small 
because supplies will not be abundant for some time. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. lb.: whiting, gilders, 244c. per Ib.; 
dry zinc (American); 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib.; 
lamp black in 1-lb, packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 
to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13c. to 1l5c.; 
Princes’ ha “eee brown, 34c.; yellow ochre, 3%4c.; Venetian 
ee green, in 1-lb. packages, 55c. Ib.; in 
14-lb. packages, 56c. lb.; ™%4-lb. packages, 57c. lb.; ultrama- 
rine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—Nothing new has developed in the glue situa- 
tion. There is practically no»demand, according to the 
paint trade. Stocks in distributors’ hands are not ex- 
cessive, but they do not appear anxious to increase 
them. Their apparent lack of ‘interest in glue is not 
due to expectations of lower prices, but simply to the 
fact that there is an almost lack of demand. 

Glue, ground, 19c. Ib.; plate, 35c. lb.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 

Lead.—The demand for lead is extremely quiet, and 
most everybody is well supplied with stock. The paint 
trade is inclined to believe that prices will decline 
shortly after the turn of the new year when Govern- 
ment regulation of pig lead will be relinquished. Such 
talk is mere guesswork, however. 

White, in oil and dry, 1214-lb. kegs, 14%4c. lb.: 25 and 
50-Ib. kegs, 14%4¢.: 100-Ib. kegs and larger. 14c.; for 500-Ib 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red real and 
litharge, 121%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.: 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14\c.: 
100 Ib. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil. 121%4-lb. kegs, 
15ec. Ib.: 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 141%4c. Ib. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%4c. Ib.: 
25 and 50-Ib. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 144c 

Oils.—The linseed oil market has remained at a 
standstill during the past week. The recent downward 
revision in prices has failed to stimulate business. Tur- 
pentine prices likewise have held steady. the upswing 
having been checked by a pronounced falling off lo- 
cally in the demand. Denatured alcohol, for which 
there is a very big call, has declined further, this time 
2c. a gallon, to 68c. The bulk of the alcohol consumed 
at this time of the year is by automobile owners. 

Castor oil practically under Government control; cylinder 
oil, 50¢c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25'%4c. gal.; kerosene 
50 gal. or more, 12%c. gal.; lard oil, $2.15 gal.; alcohol, de- 
natured, 70c. gal.; wood, $1 gal.: linseed, raw, in barrel lots 


$1.68 gal.: in 10-gal. lots, $1.73; in 5-gal. lots, $1.75; in 1-gal 
lots, $1.78; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.70 to $1.73 gal.; neats 
foot, $2.15 gal.: sperm, $2.70 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.: floo! 


oils, 50c. gal.: turpentine. 79c. gal. in barrel lots; in 10-ga! 
lots, 84c.: in 5-gal. lots, 86c.; in 1-gal. lots, 89c. 

Shellac.—The market for shellac gums is quiet, the 
reduction in prices announced a week ago having failed 
to stimulate interest. 


Shellac gums (small quantities), D.C. (orange), 85c. Ib.: 
V. S. O., 83c. Ib.; T. N., 65c. Ib.; bleached white shellac. 
85c. Ib. 





















A Misleading Notice from a Shipper 





By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


HE following letter to me, and the notice 
ei which it inclosed, is a fair example of the 

many such notices which have been sent 
broadcast to wholesale and retail buyers during 
the last year: 


THE LETTER 


We wish to call your attention to the attached notice 
from & Co. This firm has not had an enviable 
record in filling orders for the past year nor in keeping 
free from mistakes. Orders have been filled errone- 
ously, short, etc., just the same with them as with 
other people. Yet they have issued a statement here 
to the effect that if shipments are accepted short of 
what is enumerated on invoice, the loss will be the pur- 
chaser’s. We contend that if we receive a shipment 
from them invoiced as twelve dozen, and there are but 
ten dozen in the package, they will be responsible for 
the other two dozen, unless there was visible evidence 
of the package having been opened and part of the 
contents taken therefrom. We feel that & Co. 
should not make a statement of this kind, as they can- 
not legally hold a purchaser to it. 








The notice which inspired the above is as fol- 
lows: 


New York, N. Y. 
To Our Customers: 

On all orders placed with us, material is sold f.o.b. 
point of shipment. 

The material becomes your property upon delivery of 
goods to the transportation company, and we cannot be 
responsible for loss, damage or delay in transit. Your 
recourse is with the transportation company and not 
with us. 

If goods arrive in bad condition, before receipting for 
them, require the station agent to note same on the 
freight receipt, then make your claim on the trans- 
portation company. 

If you accept shipments short of what is enumerated 
on our invoice, or in bad condition, without proper nota- 
tion on freight receipt, the loss will be yours. 

Every assistance in our power will be cheerfully ren- 
dered you to trace and recover lost goods and collect 
damages. 

Thanking you for your patronage, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
& Co. 


The author of the above may not have intended 
it to create an untruthful impression, but as 
worded, it is bound to do so. The law may or 
not be as this notice states it to be; it depends 
entirely on the facts. Decidedly it is not so in 
all cases. 
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For instance, let us suppose that a jobber has 
an order for ten dozen of something and through 
an error, or through a desire to take fraudulent 
advantage of the above notice, but eight dozen are 
packed. The goods of course arrive that much 
short, and if the above notice correctly states the 
law, the consignee, if he accepts them that way, 
will have to pay for ten dozen. 

Of course this is not the law. Where goods are 
short when received, the fault of course lies either 
with the shipper or the railroad. In order to 
throw it on the railroad, thé shipper must be 
able to show that when he delivered the consign- 
ment to the railroad, the goods were all there and 
all right. Naturally, if the cause of the shortage 
was the shipper’s failure to pack all that the 
order called for, he cannot rid himself of his 
responsibility merely by telling the consignee, “if 
you accept them short, the loss is yours.” 

But if this notice is intended to cover only 
cases where the goods, when delivered to the 
railroad, were all there and all right, and where 
the shortage or the damage took place after that, 
it correctly states the law this far, viz.: when it 
states that title passes to the buyer upon delivery 
to the railroad, and that the shipper cannot be 
responsible for loss, damage or delay in transit. 
That, as I have before explained, is the law. 
Where goods are sold f.o.b. the shipper’s station, 
the goods pass to the ownership of the buyer the 
minute they are delivered to the railroad, and 
all responsibility for loss or damage passes from 
the shipper. After that it is between the buyer 
and the railroad. 

But even so, it is not the law that “if you ac- 
cept shipments short of what is enumerated on 
our invoice, or in bad condition without proper 
notation on freight receipt, the loss will be yours.” 
The loss is on him who caused it, usually the 
railroad, and the consignee’s acceptance of short 
or damaged goods without noting it on the re- 
ceipt does not debar him from going after the rail- 
road. Very often the consignee doesn’t know 
of loss or damage when he signs the freight re- 
ceipt. - 

It is wholly unlawful for a buyer of goods f.o.b. 
seller’s station, when they arrive short or dam- 
aged to refuse to pay for them. The seller can in 
every such case make him pay for them. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


PO 


Keep a Hardware Age Scrapbook 


I am enclosing you my check for $2.00 in payment of a year’s subscription to HARD- 


WARE AGE, and while I am interested in a hardware stock and can borrow the one from 


the store, I want to have one come to my house so that I can peruse it at my leisure and 


convenience. 


Then, too, I like to cut out and save some of the good stuff that is pub- 


lished from time to time—news articles that are of great value, that one needs to put in 


the scrap-book (not the scrap heap) for future reference. 
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J. B. BECHTEL. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 





A Review of Current Christmas Pub- 
licity with Special Reference to the 
Value of the Store Paper—More 
Appreciation of the Work of This 
Department 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Christmas Ad Attractively Illustrated 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 12 in.) 


R. J. J. SCULL of the firm of Scull, Swain & 

Wallace sent us this ad and wants to know 
what we think of it. To our mind it shapes up 
very well indeed. The story is told in pictures 
rather than by copy, and this makes it an ideal 
suggestion ad. 

The cuts are well arranged, and the general dis- 
play of the ad is very good. We have no sugges- 
tion of any importance to make for the ad’s im- 
provement. 

Mr. Scull writes us a very appreciative letter con- 
cerning the benefits he has obtained from following 
the work of this department. He says, “We enjoy 
the department and believe it is very valuable to the 


retailer. In the past you have given us very valu- , 


able criticisms of various ads we have run.” 

Mr. Scull asks us about the position of his ad. 
It is placed at the lower right side of left page next 
to margin separating pages. Mr. Scull believes 
that this white margin gives his ad more prom- 
inence, and in this we agree with him absolutely. 
The position is good. We would advise keeping it. 
In fact, it is easier and more natural for the eye 
in glancing at the newspaper page to read an ad in 
this position rather than at the page’s top. 


A Unique Presentation 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.) ° 
|= ad was sent us by George Howard, Inc., 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Howard wants to 
know what we think of this particular style of copy. 
We can say right away that this piece of copy is 
certainly unique in thought and presentation, and 
as an occasional variation in your publicity an ad 
of this sort is very good indeed. 

The thing to remember in regard to copy of this 
kind is not to use too much of it. It is most effective 
when sandwiched in between other direct selling 
ads or used on days when trade is bound to slacken 
off, as before a holiday or after a sale, etc. 
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As long as you don’t get the idea that this type 
of copy will displace straight selling copy, you are 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS { 
WORTH WHILE 


——) 













> 
Aluminum and Copper, 
Percolators, $2.50 & up. 





Aluminum Ware in com- 
bination Sets and odd 


pieces. 





: este ; : 
Ler KEEN ie iKUTTER 


KLEVER KRAFT Silverware. 
The latest in Casseroles, Rame-. 
kins, Custard Cups, Comports 2 


and other serving ware: 








Duplex Fireless Cookers, Carvers in Pairs and Sets, rang- 
$13.50 up. ing from $3.50 up. 





Besides the above useful articles that make excellent gifts, 
we have Community Silverware, Crumb Trays, Cut Glass, 
Chafing Dishes, Serving Trays, etc. Let us show’ you our 
full line and reserve your selections. 


SCULLIWAIN & WALLACE 











1. Ideal suggestion ad 
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THE SOFT SIDE 
HARDWARE 


lies in its application to your own personal comfort. 
All the little useful appliances of everyday life, and most 
of the big ones, are matters of hardware, 
"It enters into the construction of your house, the protec- 
tion of your home, the preparation of your meals. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


care, in large proportion, bad masters; hut 





Visit Our’ New Toy Dept. 

A splendid array of toys for the 
kiddies at rock bettom prices. Santa 
Claus has his headquarters with the J. 
G. DePrez Co. this year. Come see our 

: vate line of toys. 


tp a SANDY ANDY 


Do Carts, $2.00 and ap 


Pianos, $1.25 and ap. Mechanical sand AX 


Doll Beda, 66c to $1.50. 


STEEL AND COPPER 


that form the basis of hardware are the good servants of all 
mankind. 

The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker may be nec- 
essary to your daily comfort; but without the hardware.man, 





who supplies them with the tools of their professions, they ; ‘Ne 
could not exis. —<—acsce | Senne 
. or structing and en- j 
OUR BUSINESS IS HARDWARE Velocipedes, $2.50 and ap. 


cceraea ata ene, | rtaining, $1.00 
Henny Arde DOLLS.-the real 
Friction toys in automobiles, lovable kind. 


trains and etreet cars, 50c and up. 


staat soenais aasortment.! Our dolls oan be 
comes” | Slepted by any 
little girl. 
Dolls 25c and up to $4.50. 
Miniature railroad and track complete 
75c and up. 


THE J. G. DBPBEZ CO Sheibyville’s Greatest Store 


THINK IT OVER 


O 


\ “PHGNE= 5085-708 














2. Effective ad for certain occasions 


As long as you don’t get the idea that this type 
of copy will displace straight selling copy, you are 
all right, and there is no question that a judicious 
use of such unique copy will create an individual 
atmosphere about a store that is finally translated 
into buying power. 











3. Snap and selling power 


66 ; McCUE'S MERCANTILE BULLETIN 
ep ¢| 
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: rie} Christmas ggestions ‘ince Further, But--- } 
No. 3 (3 cols. xc 10 im.) 4 Any of Which Can be Purchased at The Gift Store at Money Saving Prices ; 
HE J. D. DE PREZ CO. of Shelby- Wei 3m ae 
ville, Ind., sent us the current §) ncanuernw a oe Pere Stans 6 
; , j een Your Good Will Croel yr inate 
number of their store paper, Dep’s om Cat Glass ivory Novelties 7 
. e DECEMBER, 1918. hina Ware Kitehen Utensils 
Pep, from which we have taken this pegerooererseanart ME —| — a ~~ eet Art 
very attractive Christmas ad. A neat jp}. marks tse ann Doce Tables Picts Washing Machines 
Dining Room Tables Serving Trays 


design, together with strong couy and 








. . . . publish # monthly paper for advertis- Btn AC Jehaeee, a baby carriage 
a varied listing, gives the ad snap amd [j= vps tn wra muh oe FA — a a Manat Myer, ag. me 
selling power. tamuwaneue ono waa Shaving Bets 
e ° there are many people who do not re- Book Cases Guns Thermos Bottles 
In sending us this latest number of srs ot geet tha ed ca i Bas Miter Brier Tan we 
their store paper the De Prez Co. de aot mci the es we ce me Mahar Sinn i farsa 
- : w : Jt wiih | S sesteaes tomas 
styles their retail ambassador “our [Bint te Meco Meats! oo, pean ree Dr domgh Pea National ane | 
s ‘ . ” Bulletin except YOUR GOOD WILL Air Rifles Freetot Toy Paints ne Badgley, © WM of farni- F 
good-will builder and trade increaser. and this we try to merit by sdvertis:| aig Gun dit Wabetes ae ee 
1} ing honestly and merchandising our Blocks Mechanical Toys And hundreds of lana 
wares in an honest businesslihe way. Drums Roller Skates other Toys C. E. Kelly of Conter Parm, « bi 


Pretty strong tribute to the value of a 
store paper, don’t you think? 





of our bargains advertised in this 
paper is proof enough for us to know SERVING TRAYS 


| ie satiated — 
H j with our business methods, our goods, 
and our prices. We make mistakes 4 5 
fd as well as others, but we never fail TS 
| to rectify our mistakes if they are 


called to our attention. An ideai Christmas Gift for the ladies 
We take this opportunity to thank! We have « complete line of Japan- 
Ht] those who have helped to male Mc-| ese, and Royal Rochester Trays + 
HB] Cue’s Mercantile Bulletin » sdesess by ing in price from $1.25 to $12.00. 
, a re ro ly to our ad- 
Ry vertisements and solieiting your pa- ELECTRIC IRONS 


Hoosier cabinet 
—————_—__—__ 

| Tt te safe to judge men by their 

Judgment of others. 


McCue’s Mercantile 
Bulletin 
No, 4 (10% in. x 13% in.) 


Tas is the editorial page of the 
December number of McCue’s 
Mercantile Bulletin, published by the 
McCue Mercantile Co., Lamar, Col., 
and edited by R. L. Seely. We would 
call your attention to the editorial talk 
on this page. This is the third year 
of the Bulletin, and it now has a mail- 
ing list of over 3000 names. 

Note the neat page arrangement of 


o 
| It w easy to find fault with others 
but it’s hard when others find fault 
with us 





It's & good plan te know the differ: 
ence between a fetlock and a forelock 
before taking tim he latter 








The line of de rkation between 

luxuries and necessities is hard to see 

STORE-O-GRAPES —when the necessities insist oo mas 
Shop early and avoid the rush—¢et oe 


first selections and better service tw 





- 

Opportunity—like « veeant iet— — . - D 

s} must be improved to make it profit- Make ironing « pleasure. Guaran Community Plate Silverware ” 

able. teed Electric Iron for 00.60 makes a useful, needed Xmas gift. Wai 
Our stock is ready for your inspection. Smile, an’ 

An’ you'll get ther? without balk 


ik, an 





. 
Remember the opening date, Satur ELECTRIC LAMPS 

day, November 30.—A souvenir for 

every lady 


o 
H If in doubt consult our Xmas sug rat 
gestions list—better yet—come to our ee 
store and let us show you. | 
o 
Hr] Make your wife happy, save ner y 
ruge and rake 


miles of steps, add years to ber life 
S| save yourself money—Buy her Saves labor, sa 
Hoosier cabinet. useful Xmas gifts 








Besselie Carpet Sweepers 








— 
“I'm « victim of the number 13 


‘ ~ P Ph cece enaee Sing a we Keop busy and y oe , syn ehcp = 
this store paper, how readable it is, [Fi “4%... hh a 
and how attractive advertising may be Seapine eign cee (pags ‘tle ic 3 








made to appear in the store paper MODS TOMAR R A Sader oroiebsls isis istetser*sIereietere eters 


columns. ‘ 
4. Readable and attractive 
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The Boxing and Cartage Charge 


By ARCHER 


on the part of hardware jobbers to make a 
separate charge for boxing and cartage. 

It is natural, in accordance with the history 
of such problems, that,there should be periodically 
an attempt to shift to the opposite of the custom 
which has been in vogue for some time and in 
which those who were not familiar with the pre- 
vious experiences of the older houses see only 
the troubles and detriments of the present plan. 

Before shifting from the present plan to the 
one which was in vogue for many years, would it 
not be wise to stop and analyze carefully the ex- 
perience under the plan which is advocated? It 
is a comparatively few years ago since that plan 
was generally abandoned, following the action of 
one large house, which made the change without 
previous notice to anybody. 

When a separate charge was supposed to be 
made in every instance to cover the cost of boxing 
and cartage, it was the constant effort of a great 
many so-called close buyers to make, as a condl- 
tion to giving a salesman an order, an agreement 
on his part to waive in some form or repay this 
charge. 

Where there was a weak salesman, or a group 
of salesmen under a weak backbone at head- 
quarters, this thing became so frequent that the 
charge was frequently said to be honored more 
in the breach than in the observance. 

The trouble with the plan was—and one which 
made a serious inroad into the profits of the busi- 
ness—that prices were made without taking into 
consideration the cost of boxing and cartage, it 
being assumed that this would be added after- 
ward. Then when that was omitted it sometimes 
made considerable of an inroad into the net 
profits, which would have been all right had that 
affected only the firm whose weakness brought 
about their yielding to the pressure. The result 
was, as it would probably be again as soon as we 
developed a buyer’s market, that competition es- 
tablished and made quite general prices which 


Toon ti seems to be a revival of the custom 
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were figured without including this element of 
the cost of doing business, and then those prices 
had to be made without the charge for boxing 
and cartage, because so many had yielded to the 
pressure upon them and waived that charge that 
the attempt to get it became almost a joke in some 
sections of the country. 

As it is now, everybody charges for it because 
everybody knows that it is an actual element of 
the cost of doing business and must be covered 
in the price, and there is no way for a weak sales- 
man to yield to pressure on this subject, to the 
detriment not only of his own results but of those 
of all of his competitors. It is a thing which is 
controlled at headquarters and not by every sales- 
man. The salesmen have long since recognized 
this as an.established custom and have accepted 
it as fixed, just as the retail merchants have. The 
executives of the various houses throughout the 
country know exactly what this cost is, know 
what it is in percentage in average and know that 
it is just as real a cost of doing business as is 
rent, or light, heat and power; and when they 
figure on the cost of doing business as something 
which must be overcome in their margins of gross 
profit, they would no more think of leaving out 
this element of their expense than they would any 
other. 

Therefore, under present conditions this cost is 
obtained from everybody universally, and it is 
done by the only method that will insure a con- 
tinuance of that, because it is the only method 
that puts the matter in the hands of the head of 
the house rather than in the hands of his various 
salesmen, more or less subject to pressure from 
buyers. 

In other words, they are charging for it now 
universally, and that is what we should continue 
to do. Why chase rainbows, the same rainbows 
which we chased when we were boys? Why 
should we insist upon buying again the experience 
which we or our predecessors bought and paid 
for? 





Window display of Nitro-Fertile, the liquid, odorless fertilizer, by the Murphy-Sherwin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This 
substance will sell well to owners of potted plants and flowers 


Reading matter continues on page 74 
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Stanley Duplex Latch N° 1264 


for Mil Garage and other heavy doors 


HIS latch is made entirely of heavy wrought steel and is de- 
signed for heavy service. No tools or screws are needed to 
put it together, and once put together properly it stays put! 


Nothing comes loose or drops out. 


This latch, it is apparent, is handsome 2% inches thick though it can be sup- 
and improves the appearance of the en- plied on special orders for doors of any 
trance. The two handles and thumb- thickness. Combination screw holes in 
pieces enable the door to be moved the escutcheon plates permit securely 
easily from either side. bolting the plates together through the 

It is adjustable for doors from | *%4 to door. 


Here is a Stanley Product which should be ordered by scores 
of your customers. It’s what they need. Call it to their attention 


and the sale is made! 


Today send for catalogue on Stanley 
Hardware. Free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York—100 Lafayette Street Chicago—73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; 
Stanley Garage Hardware; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping and Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel. 








Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill 























Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Combination Mat 


A door mat, more or less unique and 
apparently very practical, is being 
manufactured by the Sanitary Door 
Mat Company, 414 South Lincoln 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

It is a meta] mat with a cocoa fiber 





Combination cocoa fiber and metal mat 


mat woven into it. The mud may be 
scraped off the soles and heels of shoes 
on the metal, and the uppers dried on 
the fiber. 


‘* Prima ’’ Domestic Laundry 
Machine 


The “Prima” domestic laundry ma- 
chine depends for its efficiency upon 
the principle of surface tension. In 
washing with this outfit the terrific 
hammer stroke of the elliptical tub 
breaks into small drops the soapy 
water, or suds, at the same time driv- 
ing it directly through the fabric of 
the clothes. The particles of soapy 
water, it is often noticed, have an 
attraction for each other and their 
tendency is to reunite. And in passing 
through the fabric of the clothes a 
suction is created which removes the 
dirt practically instantly. 

The “Prima” has no corrugations, 
no rubbing devices and no mechani- 
cal devices of any kind inside the tub. 
It is claimed that the washer will not 
injure a thread of the most delicate 
fabric, yet it washes clean every piece 


Reading matter continues on page 76 





of clothing put into it, from a hand- 
kerchief to the heaviest woolen blan- 
ket, and from the finest lingerie to a 
coarse rag rug. The machine and all 
its equipment is warranted to be free 
from mechanical defects, and to give 
perfect satisfaction. The company 
guarantees to replace without charge 
any part proving defective within one 
year from date of purchase. 

Its specifications are as follows: 

Capacity—Model “S,” ten sheets or 
their equivalent. 

Speed—48 to 55 strokes per minute. 

Tub—Edge grain 1%-in. smooth fir 
staves. Will not water-log, splinter 





“Prima’ 


domestic laundry machine 


up or shrink away. Held together 
with powerful tank lugs, which are 
adjustable. Drains to last drop. One 
quart of water required to flush clean. 
Metal friction lid. Steam _ tight. 
Drain faucet for hose connection. 

Frame—Cast iron throughout, 
bolted together with % and 5/16-in. 
machine bolts with lock washers. 
Equipped with large wheeled casters, 
which permit easy moving. Adjust- 
able star hand screws permitting 
quick leveling up on irregular floors. 

Gearing—Completely enclosed and 
finger-proof, running in Polarine 
transmission grease. Gear reduction 
four and one-quarter to one. Neat and 
compact. 
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Wringer — Swinging reversible 

transmission type; will swing to four 
ositions. Mounted on cast arm and 
olted to frame. Free from vibration. 

Drive—% or 1/6 hp. motor. For 
gasoline drive a 9%-in. drive pulley 
with a 2-in. face, which can be run 
in either direction. Speed of drive 
pulley 230 r.p.m. 

Motor—Invincible washing machine 
motor with cut-out switch on cord. So 
mounted as to permit driving ironing 
machine. 

Auxiliary Tub Racks—One folding 
rack hinged to machine; one double 
rack, collapsible. 

Floor Space—Machine closed, 30 x 
46 in.; open for washing, 50 x 66 in 

Weight—Net, 350 lb. Crated for 
shipment, 400 Ib. 


Pneumatic Cleaner and 
Sprayer 

The Malleable Iron Fittings Com- 
pany, Branford, Conn., is the maker 
of the “Branford” pneumatic cleaner 
and sprayer, a new combination tool 
for use in the foundry and shop. It 
can be used as a simple air jet by 















a 


“Branford” pneumatic cleaner and 
sprayer 





omitting to attach the hose which con- 
veys the spraying material. If it ts 
desired to spray a mold or core with 
blacking, silica wash, graphite or any 
other material in liquid form, it is 
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» Prevention 





Insurance cures fires. 
If your building burns to- 
night the insurance ad- 
juster will pay the prop- 
erty loss. But you per- 
sonally will have to suffer 
the irretrievable loss of 
business and good will 
which occurs during re- 
construction after a fire. 


RICHARDS- WILCOX 
Automatic Fire Doors and Hardware 


PREVENT FIRES 


The R-W line includes single and double sliding doors, vertical and “horizontal 
sliding doors, and single and double swing doors. 


Whatever your requirements we 
can furnish proper equipment. 

R-W Fire Door ‘Hardware and 
Fire Doors are inspected, approved 
and labeled under the direction of 
The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. 

















Write for Fire Door Catalog or 
tell us your requirements and we will 
quote on necessary equipment. 


ichande Wilcox 
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BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Richards-Wilcox Fire Door Equipment which recently saved 
Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San two-story building and stock of general merchandise, owned by 
Francisco, London, Ont. Gillfillan Brothers, in disastrous fire at Milford, Ili. 


“‘A Hanger for Any Door that Slides’’ 
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only necessary to attach the intake 
hose and proceed. 

The cleaner and sprayer, it is 
claimed, can be used with excellent 
results in cleaning metal patterns «s 
they come from the foundry and be- 
fore they are placed in pattern stor- 
age. They can be sprayed with a 
paraffin coating to preserve them 
which can again be removed by spray- 
ing with kerosene before placing in 
use in the foundry. This adds to the 
life of metal patterns, especially those 
mounted on plates. 

This cleaner and sprayer can aiso 
be used for whitewashing, for apply- 
ing priming coats of paint filler on 
castings, finish painting, or in fact, 
spraying any liquid material. It is 
not necessary to use thick material 
to get a thick coating when applying 
the sprayer. The device is manufac- 
tured by the Malleable Iron Fittings 
Company of Branford, Conn. 


‘* Sherwood ’’ Paddle Car 


The Sherwood Bros. Mfg. Company, 
Canastota, N. Y., has introduced the 
Sherwood “Paddle Car” for children 
which enables them to paddle and 
ride, without them wearing out their 
shoes from dragging. 





The Sherwood »Paddle Car” for children 


The “Paddle Car” is speedy and 
safe for the children and is a great 
joy producer. It is painted in bright 
colors of red and yellow. It is made 
in one size and is designed to accom- 
modate the several ages of little tots. 
The car is packed one in a container. 


Double Action Locking 


Device 


William B. Bowles, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has brought out a double action 
locking device which operates readily 
from indoors with either a push bar 
or push plate lever. It is made en- 
tirely of perfect castings by a pat- 
ented process. The parts are inter- 
changeable. It is reinforced through- 
out and is warranted not to corrode. 
Nor can it be picked or forced. The 


device cannot lock unless in position 
to unlock. The lock casing measures 
2% x 6% in. The length of rods will 
fit any door. 


Electric Tilting-Twin Washer 


The Woodrow Mfg. Company, New- 
ton, Iowa, has recently marketed an 
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any gear drive, with practically no 
noise. 

Woodrow washers carry the uniform 
guarantee of the American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Association. 
They are warranted to be free from 
defects in material and workmanship, 
and should any part prove defective 
within one year from date of purchase 





Woodrow electric tilting-twin washer 


electric tilting-twin washer which is a 
desirable model where it is necessary 
to wash a large quantity of clothes in 
a very short time. When running at 
full capacity it will wash two batches 
of clothes and wring a third batch. It 
is mounted on extra galvanized 


‘castors and may easily be taken 


through any ordinary doorway. It 


is constructed with a folding bench. 


with a capacity of two extra tubs, a 
dolly in one tub and disk in the other, 
and also a silent positive belt drive. 

By releasing a small button at the 
side of the tub, the tub may be tilted 
forward for draining, giving the water 
about a 6-in. fall to the faucet outlet. 
This not only saves time in draining, 
but takes the water out so rapidly that 
no sediment, suds, and ravelings re- 
main on the inside of the tub. 

The Woodrow washer frame is made 
of galvanized iron, which is rust-proof 
under all conditions. This also ap- 
plies to the galvanized iron folding 
benches which have ample capacity 
for all the necessary clothes baskets. 
These folding benches fold up in such 
a manner that the whole machine 
when not in use occupies very little 
more space than the tub itself. The 
fact that the Woodrow frame is rust- 
proof not only adds to the life of the 
whole machine, but makes it easy to 
keep clean. 

The belt drive makes the machine 
practically noiseless. The very best 
grade of double stitched, 1-in. Spar- 
tan, flat endless belt is used, which 
runs over a Bakelite pulley on the 
motor. A 3-in. weighted idler rides on 
top of the belt, taking up all slack, 
and absolutely prevents slipping. The 
drive is powerful and positive in oper- 
ation and will accomplish as much as 


it will be replaced free of charge f.0.b. 
Newton, Iowa. 


New ‘‘ Tot-Mobile ” 


The New “Tot-Mobile” is one of the 
latest creations in children’s vehicles 
placed on the market by Geo. Wm. 
Stock, 1344 Sycamore Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The toy car is made with iron axles, 
a slanting steering rod, two wheels 
at the front, foot-rests, and a detach- 





Stock’s new “Tot-Mobile” 


able shaft. It is made in two different 
sizes as follows: No. 3, 10 in. high, 
seat 6% x 16 x % in., hardwood 
wheels 4% in. high, main body 1% in., 
net weight 5 Ib. No. 4, 12 in. high, 
seat 7% x 17% x % in., hardwood 

heels 5% in., main body 1% in., and 
net weight 6% Ib. 


Reading matter continues on page ¥8 
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Now 


Here is One King 
and 


THE KING | 


BALL TIP 


DETACHABLE and ADJUST- 
ABLE Spring Hinge 





Large Stock 


All-steel construction, highly fin- 
ished. Simple, strong, durable and 
attractive in design. The spring 
tension is easily and quickly ad- 
justed with a common wire nail, 
and the door taken down by releas- 
ing the spring and withdrawing the 
pin without removing any screws 
or using any tools. 

Hinges packed one pair in carton 
with screws, and six dozen pairs 
in case. 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
Spring Hinges 

Rolling Ladders 

Garage Door Hardware 
Fire-Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 
Hardware Specialties 










Which Shall Retain Partial- 

ity and Public Favor Every- 

where, in the future as well 
as the past 











Right Price 


Order Now for Immediate or Spring Shipment 





While these hinges are most com- 


monly used on screen doors, they 
are suitable for lavatory and storn 
doors. 


Spring replacements can be made 
without tools. 

Tested, oil tempered springs in- 
sure long life. 


No. 2700 


Illustration Four Times Full Size 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Boston 
Chicago 

New York 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


REEDLEY, CAL.—Jesse. C. Brown has recently pur- 
chased the hardware stock of Trembley Bros., con- 
sisting of: automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, builder’s hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

Iowa Fauus, Ilowa.—A. J. Pearce is moving his 
hardware stock to a new location. 

Iowa City, Iowa.—The Welcher Hardware, 23 South 
Dubuque Street, has bought the Miller and Miller stock, 
to which it will add a complete stock of hardware. 

WoopBINE, Iowa.—Case & Muir, successors to J. E. 
Case, carry a stock of the following: automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tii. shop and 
washing machines. 

Burr OAk, KAN.—The Burr Oak Hardware Company 
has taken over the stock of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, electrical household specialties, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf 
hardware, fishing tackle, etc., of the E. F. Jones Hard- 
ware Company. 

CHARLESTON, Miss.—The Delta Hardware Company 
has commenced business here, carrying a stock con- 
sisting of the following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 


Brief Notes 


The International Toy Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000 arid 
is establishing a factory for the manufacture of ex- 
press wagons, doll cabs, sleds, kindergarten equipment, 
etc., of metal and wood. The officers are: President, 
L. D. Pangborn, Eau Claire; vice-president, Dr. S. P. 
Woodward, New York; secretary and treasurer, A. 
P. Hansen, Eau Claire; directors, R. L. Meader and 
J. J. Ott. Mr. Pangborn retires as chief designer of 
the mechanical goods department of the Gillett Rubber 
Co., Eau Claire, to take charge of the new company. 
Dr. Woodward is president of the Gille‘t company. 


The E. C. Tecktonius Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manu- 
facturer of hardware specialties, has plans for a two- 
story addition, 100 x 160 ft., with a wing, 50 x 80 ft., 
of reinforced concrete, steel and brick. The work is 
to be undertaken early next spring. D. R. Davis, 
Racine, is architect. The estimated cost is $50,000. 

The R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer 
of hardware specialties, novelties, sheet metal stamp- 
ings and nickel plating, sustained an estimated loss of 
$25,000 by fire in its plant at Eighteenth Street and 
Holborn Avenue, Dec. 7. The main shop was consider- 
ably damaged. Reconstruction will begin at once. 
R. B. Lang is president and general manager. 

The Standley Non-Skid Chain Co., Newark, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture chains. William J. Wurster and Victor 


heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and games 
wagons, buggies, and washing machines. The firm’s 
business will be retail, with a few wholesale lines. 

NoRBORNE, Mo.—R. R. McBride has succeeded Stan- 
ley Cunningham as manager of the Cunningham, Beck- 
meier Supply Company. 

PRINCETON, Mo.—J. F. J. Safarik, doing business as 
the Big 4 Hardware, now owns the hardware and 
stove stock of Casteel Bros. 

O’NEILL, NEB.—The stock of the Jordan Hardware 
Company was recently damaged by fire. 

YorK, Nes.—T. E. Sedgewich has disposed of his 
stock here to R. C. Buckley, who handles baseball goods, 
dog collars, cutlery, kitchen housefurnishings, washing 
machines, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, refrigerators, 
etc. 

ELipA, OH1I0.—Sawmiller & Son have succeeded to the 
business of the Statler Hardware Company. 

WAGONER, OKLA.—The Todd Hardware Company, 
formerly the Walters Hardware Company, has com- 
menced business, with R. Z. Todd as manager. 


SCHWENKSVILLE, Pa.—Pennepacker & Bromer have 
opened a store here, dealing in: baseball goods, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, crockery, glass, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture depart- 
ment, hammocks, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing ma- 


_ chines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, toys, games and 


washing machines. 

ORLEANS, Vt.—A. W. Fletcher has sold his interest 
in the Whipple-French Company. The present owners 
are H. M. Whipple, C. D. French and B. E. Converse. 

ALTAVISTA, VA.—The Webb-Adams Hardware Com- 
pany of Brookneal, has leased the Mercantile Building 
on Main Street, and will erect a warehouse on adjoin- 
ing property. The concern will carry a complete stock 
of hardware, implements, machinery and automobile 
supplies. 


of the Trade 


A. Wurster, 281 Park Avenue, Orange, and Frank J. 
Schaub, 87 Tappan Avenue, Belleville, are the in- 
corporators. 

The American Rule Mfg. Co., Brocklyn, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manu- 
facture rules and other mechanical specialties. F. 
Jerum, S. Aripatch and S. Rosen, 694 Eastern Park- 
way, are the incorporators. 

The Republic Auto Parts Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
auto parts. S. Brand, R. W. Russell and F. Kasten- 
baum, 3647 Broadway, are the incorporators. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of saws, files, etc., has acquired a 
tract of about 8 acres, on the southeast side of Tacony 
Street, in the vicinity of its works, for later expansion. 
The site is assessed at $40,000. 


Desires Lines for Brazil 


HARLES F. GIBSON of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

South America, has recently written to HARDWARE 
AGE that he is desirous of representing several Amer- 
ican hardware manufacturers in the entire territory of 
Brazil. At present Mr. Gibson represents several lines 
which include machinery, hardware, paints, chemicais, 
etc. 


Reading matter continues on page 80 
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